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meet a baker's baker 


7OU have heard of a doctor’s doctor and an engi- 

neer’s engineer. Our baker’s baker is a qualified 
scientist. His bake shop is one section of our giant 
laboratory in Minneapolis. There, in miniature, is a per- 
fect replica of a commercial bakery. 

In this bakery two kinds of work are always going for- 
ward. First, there is the continual testing of International 
Milling brands of flour as they are produced. The flour 
is baked into bread under conditions exactly like those 
in your bakery—measured and tested for volume, tex- 
ture, color and all the qualities that make a fine bread. 

But there also goes forward a number of other proj- 
ects especially designed to help you in your problems 
in baking bread that will please the consumer. For it 
is a principle of International Milling that our job with 
you does not cease when we have delivered the flour— 
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17 Great Wills 


Producing $4,000 Cut. Daily 


but goes right on until you, too, have satisfied customers. 

So, at any time, we stand ready for you to bring to 
us any problem that may arise in your own bake shop. 
We are glad to work with you. Our skilled scientists 
and bakery technicians will work with you until we have 
found a solution to your problem. 

This work exemplifies the attitude of International 
Milling toward all your problems. Constant testing 
from before the wheat is harvested until the flour is 
delivered to you is part of the International Milling 
process. The result is flour that is always uniform, 
always of the finest quality. 

It is this quality control that enables us to describe 
International Milling flours as ‘““Bakery-Proved”’. This 
quality control is aimed at one thing—bringing you 
flour that will make your loaf the best in your market. 
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Milling of flour is a scientific process today. There is no 
room for guesswork or rule-of-thumb methods. MADE- 
RITE flour is maintained at uniform high standards of 
quality because we make the utmost use of modern 
methods. To that end we are substantially enlarging our 


cereal and baking laboratories to keep pace with our 


growing business. 








KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


KANSAS CITY ; MISSOURI 
Bakes Right Because I[t Is Made Right 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER: Published Weekly on Tuesdays by The Miller Publishing Co., 118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minv., U.S. A., 10¢ copy; yearly rate $2 
domestic and Canada, $5 foreign. Entered as Second Class Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. 
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SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 
BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator — Capacity 4,000,000 Bu 


FRANK A. THEIS, President F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer 
F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice-president W. C. THEIS 
H. W. JOHNSTON 






























FLOUR MILLS CO + KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 
BOARD of TRADE BLOG. + KANSAS CITY, MO. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


MILLING WHEAT - CORN + OATS - _ FEED GRAINS 


Operating SANTA FE ELEVATOR ”“A“™ 


-Capacity 10,200,000 Bus. 
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J. P. BURRUS, Pres. WALLACE M. NEIL 
A. H. FUHRMAN, E. M. SUMMERS 
Vice Pres. and K. C. Mgr. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 






















OUR AIM IS NOT MERELY TO SELL WHEAT TO MILLERS 


It is to supply our milling customers with wheat of the type they require 
from great Southwestern stocks or current marketings, giving them the 
whole value of our judgment and long experience and our ample facilitiés. 


ALWAYS millers are our preferred customers. 
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ROSH6, 


CORPORATION 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MoO. 
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SALINA, KANSAS 














——A TOP QUALITY 
SHORT PATENT 


Quality firmly based on scientific 
wheat selection and experienced 
milling, controlled from first to last 
with expert knowledge and _ skill 

. that is a brief description of 


the merits of SUPERFLOUR. 


You'll find this bakery short patent \ | 
a dependable flour for shop per- ! \ a 
formance and desirable loaf char- Mngy EG.U.S.PAT.OFF. 
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THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 
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Not every flour can lay claim to 
nearly 50 years of membership in 
the royalty of fine quality ... but 
POLAR BEAR has earned that 
place by consistently top - notch 
baking performance through 
nearly half a century of service 
to customers. 





FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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THE LOW COST 
PACKAGE with the 


PS TEL REG UA IA ERR DRILL N BOLI DP dpe pet 


Flour in Deltaseal Bags stays mill-pure. For this 
rich-looking, modern package protects against 
sifting and contamination .. . guards the qual- 
ity of your flour right into the home. Because 
all of the sides are flat, Deltaseal Bags stack 
compactly... no wasted space in storage or 
transit. Furthermore, with your brand printed 
in a colorful, eye-catching design, Deltaseal 
Bags make attractive, sales-building displays. 


Ask your Bemis representative about the 
economy of Deltaseal Bags and the 
Deltaseal Packaging System. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


Baltimore « Boise « Boston « Brooklyn « Buffalo « Charlotte - Chicag BA 


Denver + Detroit « East Pepperell * Houston + Indianapolis » Omaha 

lle, Fla. « Kansas City « Los Angeles « Louisville * Mobile 

Memphis « Minneapolis * New Orleans + New York City + Norfolk 

Oklahoma City * Orlando « Peoria » Phoenix « Pittsburgh + St. Lours 

St. Helens, Ore. « Salina * Salt Lake City + San Francisco + Seattle 
Wichita » Wilmington, Calif 


Available in 5-Ib., 10-Ib. and 25-ib. sizes. Also in smaller sizes down to 2 Ibs. 
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Quatity 


PROTECTION 
in 


bown rier 


HE QUALITY of your loaf is fully protected when you de- 
pend on TOWN CRIER uniformity. And that is an important 
point in these days when heavy government exports drain wheat 
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supplies to the bottom of the bin at the end of each crop year. 
Uniform top quality depends on the selection of the finest baking 
wheats as they are marketed after each harvest and careful stor- 
age of these choice lots for later milling. The experience and skill 
of TOWN CRIER wheat buyers and large wheat storage facili- 
ties for TOWN CRIER are your guarantee of superior baking 
qualities in TOWN CRIER all year around. Users know it... 
sales prove it ... TOWN CRIER means good baking! 
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FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 
12,500 CWTS. DAILY 


MILLS AT KANSAS CITY, MO., 
NEWTON, KANS., BLACKWELL, 
OKLA., AND SLATER, MO. 


WHEAT STORAGE CAPACITY 
2,250,000 BUS. 


Operating 19 Buying Stations in Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Missouri and Nebraska 


MIDLAND FEED MILLS 
Marshall, Mo., Capacity 350 Tons Daily 


























PAUL UHLMANN, 
Chairman of the Board 
JOHN W. CAIN, President 
GORDON B. WOOD, Vice President 
R. HUGH UHLMANN, Vice President 
T. MARSHALL HOLT, Vice President 

R. R. McCREIGHT, Treasurer 

PAUL UHLMANN, Jr., Secretary 

J]. G. PFISTER, Millfeed Department 
JULIO H. VALDES, Export Dept. 
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always dependable 


HENKEL’S cake and bread flours provide you 
with flour for all your baking needs. They are always 
uniform. And our operation is large enough so that 
we can always carry sufficient stocks of wheat so 
that you are sure of getting the flour you want. 


Henkel’s Cake and Pastry Flours 


"*Made Good" Since 1855 by 


The Sfenkel HourMills 


Division of International Milling Company 
323 East Atwater Street Detroit 26, Mich. 
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Include in each car... 


EAGLE RY-BATCH, Light or 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Dark and 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Pumpernickel 


Perfect Blends, Thoroughly Mixed, 

of the best Types of Spring Wheat 
Clears and Rye Flours. Guarantee 
High and Uniform Quality and Uni- 
form Baking Results. 


Ship with... 


DANIEL WEBSTER 
and 
GOLD COIN 
Hard Spring Wheat Patents 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Dependable Since 1856 











STRATEGIC LOCATION 


bite INDICATE 
OUR SOURCES OF 
F | suppLy From 


A cmE~Evans Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
¢ Since 1821 * 


Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 














101 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 

LIBERT Y—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "7 


Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 
Pure Hard Spring Wheat Flour 


Durum Wheat, Semolina, Coarse and Fine Granulars 
The Proud Products of the Great Red River Valley 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 
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Page quality is unsurpassed and it’s backed 
by the kind of guarantee that means some- 
thing. That guarantee is the excellent loca- 
tion of the Page Mills at Topeka, a railroad 
center that permits wheat selection without 
penalty from four major wheat states— 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Nebraska and Colorado. Vi 




















THE THOMAS PAGE 


PAGE US FOR FINE FLOUR 





ILLING COMPANY, INC. 











Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 





UYHLMANN GRAIN CO. 


1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 

















OPERATING 


anni WABASH ELEVATOR 


Kansas City Board of Trade 

Minneapolis Grain Exchange ; 

New York Produce Exchange Capacit y 4,000,000 Bus. 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 

Duluth Board of Trade s 

Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange 

New York Rubber Exchange git cin a 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange Complete Facilities for Serving 
New York Cotton Exchange 


New York Cocoa Exchange the Milling Industry 


OFFICES: 
New York City 
Chicago, Ml. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Enid, Okla. 

Fort Worth, Texas 
Amarillo, Texas 











EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 








Insuranceonroure «=©6 MG A OUBB & SON 














Policies of this Compa a United States Managers 
are held by leading milters 90 John Street New York 
Atlanta, Georgia Insurance Exchange, Chicago, III. Montreal, Canada ° MINNEAPOLIS 











The SEA INSURANCE €0., Ltd. | | Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
ames *’ Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 














THE HIGGINSVILLE 
FLOUR MILL 
Higginsville, Missouri 


ig Hci FY 14,000 Sacks Daily 
i wid in ea OFFICES: Memphis, Tennessee 


ee BAKERS » CRACKERS 


DIXIE-PORTLAND: 
. owen MILLS: 
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CHOOSE ISMERTA! 


It is good judgment to choose 
ISMERTA for the fine baking 
qualities of this famous brand are 
not excelled anywhere. We claim 
no magic powers for ISMERTA 
but we say and we mean it: 


“ISMERTA is milled by master 
craftsmen from the finest selected 
wheats, chosen for their better 
baking qualities.” 


ISMERTA is a big help to a 
better loaf of bread. 
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THE [smeRtT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 243 LD 23 
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PMA to Stagger Future Flour Buying 





J.P. Gilmer Admits 
Sole Responsibility 
for Buying Fiasco 


WASHINGTON—Jesse P. Gilmer, 
head of the Production and Market- 
ing Administration, told a milling 
industry committee last week that he 
was solely responsible for the pecu- 
liar flour buying arrangements which 
cost more than one flour miller a 
substantial amount of money. 

Mr. Gilmer told the millers that 
none of the associate PMA directors 
—Leroy K. Smith, William McArthur 
or Loren J. Morgan—was responsible 
for the flour buying fiasco. It is no 
secret that these operating officials 
were openly opposed to the ingenious 





BAKERS CLUB OF CHICAGO 
“GOES IRISH” 
* 


CHICAGO—Everyone “went Irish” 
at the March 17 St. Patrick’s lunch- 
eon at the Bakers Club of Chicago 
starting with corned-beef and cab- 
bage for the main part of the lunch- 
eon, and winding up with shamrock 
ice cream and cookies. The house 
committee headed by F. J. Bergen- 
thal, the Brolite Co., and assisted by 
R. F. McMahon, R. F. McMahon Co., 
and Stanley Kretchman; Elgin Foods, 
Inc., acted as hosts. The club quar- 
ters carried out the Irish colors and 
members and guests wore shamrocks. 
Nearly 100 persons attended. 


plan, but without avail. 

Mr. Gilmer revealed his total re- 
sponsibility among millers, one of 
whom lost what hardly could be 
called pocket money as the result 
of Mr. Gilmer’s admitted mistake. 

The following milling industry rep- 
resentatives consulted here last week 
with Office of International Trade 
and other government agency offi- 
cials: A. B. Sparboe, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc.; Joseph Mitchell, Burrus Mill & 
Elevator Co., and Elmer Reed of 
Shellabarger’s, Inc. 





PROTEST ON MARCH 5-8 BLUNDER 
~ BRINGS QUICK OFFICIAL ACTION 


Bids Will Be Asked on Separate Days for Delivery to East 
Coast, West Coast and Gulf—Will Ease PMA Load 
—Committee Discusses Licensing With OIT 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 





Sales of Forged OIT Export 
Licenses in New York Charged 


WASHINGTON Disclosure of 
sales of alleged forgeries of Office of 
International Trade export licenses in 
New York has further complicated 
the controversy over OIT export li- 
cense procedure. 

This new aspect of the export li- 
censing technique was revealed last 
week before a hearing of the Senate 
Small Business Committee, which is 
studying export licensing by OIT. The 
forgery charges have been referred 
to the U.S. Department of Justice for 
investigation. 

Commenting on the forgery 
charges in New York, Nathan 
Ostroff, OIT counsel said, “A few ad- 
ditional cases involving other irreg- 
ularities in the use of export licenses 
are also under investigation by the 
OIT enforcement staff. There is no 
evidence that these irregularities are 
widespread,” Mr. Ostroff concluded. 

It was revealed that the New York 


man charged with the license forgeries 
had considerable success in produc- 
ing export licenses not only for flour, 
but for many different commodities. 
His price for this service as an “ex- 
pediter” varied with the commodity, 
the commission on flour amounting to 
15¢ sack. 

In dealings with one exporter 
alone, the alleged forger received 
about $30,000 in commissions, it was 
revealed before the Senate commit- 
tee. Among 15 licenses submitted two 
were for flour for Brazil, one for 18,- 
500 sacks and one for 20,000 sacks. 

When a licensing officer validates a 
license it goes to the records divi- 
sion and is perforated ‘‘Office of In- 
ternational Trade’ and dated. Only 
the date pins are removable from 
the electric perforating machine. 
Thus, with a perforating machine, a 
numbering stamp and a typewriter it 
was possible to turn out what ap- 
peared to be a valid license. 





Rockefeller Interests Organizing 
Flour, Grain Distribution in S. A. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS—Formation of 
the Henke & Pillot Supply Co., Hous- 
ton, to act as buyer for the Vene- 
zuelan Basic Economy Corp., a sub- 
sidiary of the Rockefeller-sponsored 
corporation for economic development 
in Latin America, was announced in 
Houston, March 21. 

W. D. Sutherland, president of 
Henke & Pillot, Inc., Houston grocery 
chain store organization, stated that 
the supply company was being or- 
ganized to handle all of the buying 
and shipping of foodstuffs (including 
flour), drugs, housewares and other 
merchandise to be distributed by the 
Rockefeller Corp. in Venezuela. 

The Rockefeller company is estab- 
lishing a series of grocery super-mar- 
kets in Venezuela with the expecta- 
tion of encouraging the production of 
More food and cheaper food distribu- 
tion. Three of the supermarkets are 
expected to be opened this year, the 
first very shortly. 

John C. Weitinger, vice president 
and general manager of Henke & 
Pillot, said the first shipments under 
the new program will leave Houston 
about March 29. About 200 cars of 
foodstuffs are now moving toward 
Houston for loading on Lykes Steam- 
Ship’ Co. vessels. It is expected that 





the exports will average one ship 
weekly. 

Flour purchases made thus far are 
said to total around 2,000 sacks. Al- 
though full plans have not yet been 
worked out, it is expected that the 
new organization will distribute both 
family flour and flour to bakers. So 
far no plans have been announced 
for the establishment of any bak- 
eries. 

Apparently the new organization 
has assurance of sufficient flour ex- 
port licenses to take care of starting 
needs. Whether this will represent 
an expansion of present allocations 
to Venezuela or a redistribution of 
the quotas is not known, but since 
the government of Venezuela is par- 
ticipating in the development, author- 
ity to ship what is needed seems as- 
sured. 

The basic purpose of the VBEC or- 
ganization, as set forth by the or- 
ganizers, is to reduce the cost of 
food in Venezuela, primarily through 
a reduction in what is described as 
heavy costs of handling through sev- 
eral levels of distribution. By elim» 
nating these intermediate handlers it 
is said that costs can be cut drasti- 
cally. Lower prices presumably would 
increase food consumption and en- 


large the market volume. 

Expectations of those engaged in 
the project are that the food dis- 
tribution volume will grow to large 
size. The number of retail outlets 
programmed has not been announced, 
but three large warehouses are now 
nearing completiqgn and additional 
warehouses are planned for interior 
points, which indicates the need for 
a large number of stores. Refrigera- 
tion and food freezing plants are 
planned at the warehouses and five 
model farms have been plotted for 
development. 

If the Venezuelan project proves 
successful in accomplishing its ob- 
jectives, it is expected that similar 
programs will be set up in other 
Latin American countries. 

Nelson Rockefeller, former assist- 
ant secretary of state and co-ordina- 
tor of Latin American affairs, has 
been much impressed with the possi- 
bilities of economic development of 
Latin America and has taken the lead 
in the formation of the International 
Basic Economy Corp., to stimulate 
industrial development and better 
food supply in these southern coun- 
tries. A subsidiary of this over-all 
corporation is the Venezuela Basic 

(Continued on page 37) 


WASHINGTON—The recent con- 
ference of a group of Minneapolis 
millers and grain trade representa- 
tives with Clinton P. Anderson, sec- 
retary of agriculture, about the un- 
satisfactory methods used in the first 
offer and acceptance deal on April 
flour requirements of the Production 
and Marketing Administration March 
8, has resulted in an announcement 
by Jesse P. Gilmer, administrator of 
the PMA, that a more simplified 
method will be followed in the fu- 
ture. 

In the first transaction, millers 
were asked to submit offers by noon 
March 5 and the PMA rejected 90% 
of the offers March 8 on the ex- 
cuse that prices were too high. This 
left the millers’ offers open for three 
full wheat market sessions, only to 
have them thrown out of the win- 
dow at the showdown. 


The Minneapolis industry represen- 
tatives who consulted with the sec- 
retary while he was en route through 
Minneapolis March 10, included Har- 
ry Bullis, chairman of the board, 
General Mills, Inc., Charles Ritz, 
president, International Milling Co., 
and Carl C. Farrington, manager, 
grain division, Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land Co. Mr. Anderson told the group 
that a new method of operations 
would be developed on future pur- 
chases of such large volume. 


To Stagger Purchases 


Mr. Gilmer’s new plan is that 
PMA flour buying will be conducted 
on a bid and offer basis, with due 
consideration given to the capacity 
of L. J. Morgan, PMA procurement 
officer, and his staff to process bids. 

The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture will try to work out an arrange- 


. ment whereby bids will be asked on 


separate days for delivery to the 
East Coast, West Coast and Gulf 
ports. By staggering deliveries to 
these port destinations it is hoped 
that the limited Morgan procurement 
(Continued on page 40) 








BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FMEA Annual 
Meeting Set for 
Chicago, May 9 


WASHINGTON—The annual meet- 
ing of the Flour Millers Export 
Assn. will be held on Sunday, May 
9, at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, preceding the annual meet- 
ing of the Millers National Federa- 
tion. Martin F. Smith, general man- 
ager of the FMEA is advising mem- 
bers that it is in order to file reser- 
vations for hotel accommodations 
with the Chicago office of the MNF. 
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Farm Bill Would Hinder Trade Groups 








PRODUCER CONTROL OF POLICIES 
PROVIDED IN LONG RANGE PLAN 


Revised Parity Formula, More Flexible Management of 
Support Program Included in Senate Bill—Farm 
Organizations Would Gain Power 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — Modifications 
and administrative flexibility in the 
management of the price support pro- 
gram and revision of the parity for- 
mula are provided in the long range 
agriculture program as introduced in 
the Senate by Sen. George D. Aiken 
(R., Vt.) in S-2318. 

Despite this attempt to correct de- 
ficiencies in present domestic agri- 
culture policies, the bill is loaded 
with dangerous connotations for all 
private trade groups from the coun- 
try elevator all the way through 
processing channels. The bill would 
establish complete producer control 
over agricultural policies and render 
all private trade organizations vir- 
tually impotent and at the mercy 
of the decentralized county and 
state producer associations which are 
provided in the measure. 

The one redeeming aspect of the 
matter is that it now appears im- 
probable that long range agricultural 
policies will receive the consideration 
of Congress this year. No consolidat- 
ed long range agriculture program 
legislation has been introduced in the 
House, where influential majority 
representatives favor the postpone- 
ment of consideration until after the 
1948 campaign. 

The solace in this point is negative, 
however, and in the hurly-burly of 
an election year there is no telling 
what unexpected trend may develop 
which would bring the long range 
agriculture program to the forefront. 


Basic Commodities Listed 
Specific price support operations 
are only provided for the following 
basic commodities: wheat, corn, cot- 
ton, rice, peanuts, wool and tobacco. 
However, the bill gives the Secretary 


of Agriculture flexible authority to” 


use funds available under Title 32 
for price support operations for such 
perishable products as fresh fruits, 
vegetables, milk and eggs. 

In the case of the basic commodi- 
ties listed above, price supports are 
not to exceed 90% of parity nor less 
than 60%. In the perishable field 
there is no specific limitation on the 
level of price supports. 

While the bill does contain innova- 
tions, it does not appear to attain 
the advance notices for it from Sen. 
Aiken, who had announced that it 
would go far beyond the President’s 
hopes in the matter. 

Private trade sources see in the 
producer dominated county and state 
organizations a transfer of authority 
from congressional agriculture com- 
mittees and USDA officials to sub- 
ordinate rubber stamp action under 
control of the major farm organiza- 
tions. 

The bill, which is sponsored by 
Senators Harlan J. Bushfield (R., 
S.D.), George A. Wilson (R., Iowa), 


Edward J. Thye (R., Minn.), Elmer 
Thomas (D., Okla.), A. J. Ellender 
(D., La.) and Scott Lucas (D., Il.) 
in addition to Sen. Aiken, authorizes 
a very considerable amount of de- 
centralization of USDA present op- 
erations. 

This decentralization would be ac- 
complished through county, state and 
national agricultural associations, 
which also would act in an advisory 
capacity regarding agricultural poli- 
cies with the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. 

The organization of these agricul- 


tural associations would follow the 
present U.S. political pattern, with 
the base laid in the county unit 
from which state and national ad- 
visory groups would be chosen. 

The top organization, which would 
be known as the National Agricul- 
tural Council, is to act in an ad- 
visory capacity to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and its decisions are sub- 
ject to his veto. This national coun- 
cil would consist of nine members, 
four of whom would be appointed 
by the President and would represent 
producer, processor, distributor and 
consumer groups. Four other council 
members would be chosen geograph- 
ically by the state agricultural coun- 
cils, and one member would be ap- 
pointed by the Association of Land 
Grant Colleges. These council mem- 
bers would be paid employees on a 
per diem basis while engaged in coun- 
cil duties. 

The National Agricultural Coun- 
cil would be authorized to hold hear- 

(Continued on page 35) 





Rock Island Sees Less Wheat 
Than “47; Kansas 180 Million 


The southwestern winter wheat 
areas will not produce a crop in 1948 
equal to the 1947 crop, says the Rock 
Island Railroad in a March 15 predic- 
tion. The railroad forecasts the 1948 
Kansas winter wheat crop at 180 mil- 
lion bushels, which would compare, 
with an outturn of 286.7 million last 
year. Kansas has an acreage for har- 
vest in 1948 of 14,480,000, or 94% of 





W. G. Catron, Jr. 


GRAIN MANAGER — William G. 
Catron, Jr., has been appointed man- 
ager of the grain department of the 
B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, 
according to a recent announcement 
by Frank E. Church, president. Mr. 
Catron succeeds L. A. Laybourn, who 
has been in charge of the company’s 
grain operations for the past seven 
years. He will assume his new duties 
April 1. Mr. Catron was formerly 
manager of the terminal elevator op- 
erations of the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 


the 1947 area, based on Dec. 1, 1947, 
government figures. 

In Oklahoma, confidence is grow- 
ing that another excellent crop is in 
the making, the Rock Island says, 
experienced authorities placing the 
probable outturn at 102 million bush- 
els, against 104 million in 1947. 

The Texas panhandle area has a 
low estimate of 20 to 35 million bush- 
els, due to dry weather at seeding 
time and a large area of volunteer 
wheat, which is always unpredictable, 
although with continued favorable 
weather the panhandle may produce 
30 to 40 million. That part of Texas 
outside of the panhandle is expected 
to yield 20 to 25 million bushels, giv- 
ing the entire state of Texas a prob- 
able total crop of 50 to 65 million. In 
1947, the Texas yield was 124,270,- 
000 bu. 

The Rock Island sees a possibility 
of 70 to 75 million bushels for Ne- 


braska in 1948, as compared with 89,. 
292,000 in 1947. Missouri’s outlook 
for 1948 crops is the best in recent 
years, with the railroad predicting a 
crop of 30 million bushels, against 
24,438,000 in 1947. Illinois has a pros- 
pect for 30 million, against 28,380,000 
in 1947. 

Summarizing the southwestern re- 
gion, the Rock Island bases its esti- 
mate of lower 1948 winter wheat 
yields on the fact that dry weather 
from August through October, 1947, 
delayed seeding in some instances in- 
to December. The dry weather re- 
tarded germination and_ growth. 
These factors, with a decrease in the 
practice of summer fallowing has re- 
sulted in uniformly small plants with 
almost no winter wheat pasturaze. 
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BILL WAIVES PAY LIMIT 
FOR TOP USDA OFFICIALS 


WASHINGTON — The House of 
Representatives voted tentatively this 
week to permit the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture to hire 10 top em- 
ployees without regard to present 
civil service salary ceilings. 

The action was taken as the House 
began amending an appropriations 
bill carrying $543,421,453 to run the 
USDA in fiscal 1949. It would permit 
the department to hire 10 men at up 
to $15,000 a year. The ceiling now 
is $10,000. 

Rep. Everett M. Dirksen (R., I/1.,), 
chairman of the appropriations sub- 
committee that considered the bill, 
said the permission was necessary to 
enable the USDA to get top flight 
personnel. 
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COTTON GOODS INDEX 16.91 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 16.91, as 
compared with 17.52 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting du- 
ty paid for early shipment from Cal- 
cutta of lightweight and heavyweight 
burlap expressed in cents per pound 
of cloth is 28.55, as compared with 
30.15 a year ago. 





Producers Hold Title to Over 
60% of K.C. Storage Wheat 


KANSAS CITY—More than 60% 
of Kansas City terminal wheat stocks 
is still owned by the producers, ac- 
cording to a report issued last week 
by the Kansas City Board of Trade. 
The survey made March 16 reveals 
that of 17,218,936 bu. in Kansas City 
elevators, 10,363,330 are being held in 
storage awaiting sale by farmers. The 
storage percentage was the highest 
of the crop year. 


On’ that date only 1,035,802 bu. 
were owned by the elevator operators 
themselves, the amount being only 
6% of total stocks. The quantity of 
wheat available for merchandising at 

Sept. 30 % 
Storage 18,083,810 45 
On delivery 3 
Sold mills 8 


9 
9,315,720 3, 


39,703,950 


Nov. 24 % Feb. 7 % 
-6 15,700,179 5 
9 625,253 
| 2,535,345 
0 8,941,824 
5 3,179,932 


30,982,533 


Kansas City has diminished rap dly 
through the crop year. Last Sept°m- 
ber merchandisers owned 23.5% of 
the wheat and by November it ‘iad 
dropped to 10.3%. 

The March 16 report also showed 
that 1.4% of the wheat was covered 
by warehouse receipts delivered on 
futures contracts, 16.5% was sold and 
is being held in storage for mills, 
15.9% was sold and is being held f 
Commodity Credit Corp. 

A table showing comparative h 
ings of Kansas City storage whea' 
different dates during the crop ) 
is as follows: 

March 16 
10,363,330 

240,000 

2,842,474 


2,737,430 
1,035,702 


0.7 12,319,902 62 
2.1 363,950 2 
8.2 3,060,637 12 
8.7 7,041,068 30 
0.3 1,041,513 


23,827,070 17,218,936 
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1948 Kansas Wheat 
Outlook Improved 
in February-March 


KANSAS CITY—The 1948 Kansas 
wheat prospects have improved as a 
result of favorable: February and 
March weather, Harry L. Robinson, 
president, Kansas Elevator Co., Kan- 
sas City, stated in the first of his 
annual series of crop reports. 

“Wheat should have been grow- 
ing under the winter snows and with 
March practically gone, we should 
have no fear from blowing with 
enough moisture to carry the crop 
wel! along towards May,” Mr. Robin- 
gon said. “April is normally a month 
of :verage moisture in Kansas, so we 
have every reason to look for con- 
tin. ed improvement in the outlook.” 

\ir. Robinson pointed out in his re- 
por that he was not very optimistic 
las‘ fall because of the lateness in 
geeling and the lack of moisture. 
Stooling and root development are 
very much below average, he said, 
anc it is always to an advantage to 
have this stage of development occur 
in he fall. 

“With only normal spring weather 
the wheat plant does not stool in the 
spring as it does in the fall,” Mr. 
Robinson said. “A cool, damp, late 
spring helps very much, but when the 
wheat emerges in the spring its nat- 
ural habit is to grow, not stool. 
Therefore, smaller yields per acre 
are predicted.” 
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CUBA EXPECTED TO EASE 
RULE ON AGENT CHANGES 


WASHINGTON—Relaxation of the 
restrictive terms of a Cuban decree 
affecting American concerns employ- 
ing Cuban agents is expected within 
the next few weeks, the State De- 
partment has indicated to the Flour 
Millers Export Assn. 

State department officials have 
been informed by the American em- 
bassy at Havana that either repeal 





‘or relaxation of the decree, which was 


issued Dec. 22, 1947, is likely. Details, 
however, still are lacking in Wash- 
ington. 

The decree closely circumscribed 
the right of American firms to change 
agents in Cuba. 
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Russia May Offer 
Britain 2 Million 
Tons More Grain 


LONDON—Current market rumors 
indicate that Russia will offer Britain 
2 million tons of grain when’ trade 
discussions are resumed in May. This 
offer is additional to the 750,000 tons 
of coarse grains negotiated last De- 
cember, consignments from which are 
how arriving at British ports. No de- 
tails of the makeup of the 2 million 
tons of grain have been given, but it 
Will be recalled that in January Har- 
old Wilson, president of the board of 
trade, stated that future negotiations 
Would cover bread grain. Russia will 
require, in return, cranes, winches, 
excavators, dredgers, generators, steel 
Trails and tinplate. 


Additional supplies of coarse grains 
Would ease the difficult British feed 
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position and would be of assistance to 
farmers in stepping up their livestock 
production. For this reason, such sup- 
plies would be welcome for lack of 
feed is retarding progress. In addi- 
tion, Britain might consider assist- 
ing Eire and Denmark for both coun- 
tries have asked for help in obtain- 
ing feed in order to increase supplies 
of eggs and dairy products for the 
British market. 

Opinion of British traders is mixed. 
The fundamental criticism concerns 
the character of the equipment which 
it is proposed to ship to Russia in 
return for grain. Some of the machin- 
ery involved is war potential and 
traders align themselves with politi- 
cians in deprecating any moves which 
serve to build up Russia’s war effort. 

Soviet intentions in Europe are sus- 
pected and the government’s last deal 
was hotly criticized in Parliament on 
this score. Furthermore, all efforts by 
the trade to ascertain the prices paid 
to Russia have failed and the govern- 
ment, when pressed, always evades 
the issue. Such reticence lends color 
to the belief that the prices paid were 
exorbitant. 

A further criticism is that machin- 
ery is the best currency Britain has 
to spend and suggestions have been 
made that sales should be pushed in 
dollar countries, the resulting cur- 
rency being used to buy grain, flour 
and feedstuffs. While market men 
accept the necessity of increasing 
feed supplies from as many countries 
as possible, there is a definite antip- 
athy toward Russia and deals with 
her and with other communisti¢ coun- 
tries under her orbit are not popular. 

There are indications that the gov- 
ernment will have to meet consider- 
able opposition in Parliament when 
the new agreement comes up for dis- 
cussion. 
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Official Guesses on 
Return of General 
Licensing Lacking ;, 


WASHINGTON — Despite a ple- 
thora of reports about crop condi- 
tions in the plains areas, favorable 
European crop prospects, Soviet 
wheat barter arrangements, appre- 
hensive statements of top agricul- 
tural officials that supposed shortages 
may develop into burdensome sur- 
pluses, etc., nowhere can there be 
found anyone in government who will 
hazard a guess as to when it may 
be expected to reinstate general li- 
censing in the Western Hemisphere 
and the Philippines, according to 
Martin F. Smith, general manager of 
the Flour Millers Export Assn. 

Millers have been pounding their 
congressmen, who in turn have been 
pressuring agriculture officials, Mr. 
Smith reports. The question was ex- 
plored at length in hearings before 
the House Banking Committee. The 
Cabinet Food Committee is scheduled 
to meet March 31. The stock report 
will be published April 20. 

Several Latin American countries 
have instituted import controls on 
flour. Brazil has named 23 importers, 
eight of which are flour milling com- 
panies, who are designated author- 
ized importers of flour. The govern- 
ment fixes the quotas the importers 
receive. Ecuador has taken over im- 
ports of flour and there is a report 
that Colombia will do likewise. Gen- 
eral licensing is not going to enhance 
competitive conditions in such sit- 
uations, Mr. Smith says. 
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FLOUR OUTPUT IN JANUARY 


TOTALS 24.2 MILLION SACKS 


Census Bureau Report Shows 3% Increase Over Decem- 
ber Production, But a Drop of 13% From January, 
1947, Record Total of 27.9 Million Sacks 


WASHINGTON—The Bureau of 
the Census has estimated that 24.2 
million sacks of wheat flour were 
produced in the U.S. in January, an 
increase of 3% over the 23.5 million 





JANUARY RYE FLOUR 
OUTPUT UNCHANGED 


<>— 
Census Bureau Reports Total for 
Month at 154,000 Sacks; 348,000 
Bu. Ground During Month 


WASHINGTON—Rye flour produc- 
tion in the U.S. during January to- 
taled practically the same as the De- 
cember output of 154,000 sacks. The 
Buréau of the Census, in making the 
announcement, said that rye grind 
during January was 348,000 bu. 

All mills which reported rye flour 
production in previous months were 
again canvassed by the bureau. 

Detailed statistics of rye flour pro- 
duction are shown in the accompany- 
ing table. 

RYE FLOUR PRODUCTION 

Production of rye flour in the U. S. as re- 


ported by the Bureau of the Census of the 
U. 8S. Department of Commerce: 


Grain Flour Offal pro- 
ground, output, duced, 
Month bu. sacks tons 
1948— ,-000’s omitted— 
January ....66. 348 154 2,012 
1947— 7 
December ...... 346 154 1,968 
November ...... 410 183 2,330 
OctoB@F <....4.. 447 199 1,549 
September ...... a48 150 2,118 
DER 6.050805 422 187 2,301 
GEE <edn%ba0eee 309 136 1,735 
GE hots ch boavee 291 128 1,610 
OS ere teense 225 101 1,148 
pS re es 294 128 1,753 
MED . 6 as 4002s 394 177 3,046 
February ...... 334 150 1,720 
Jantiary .......6. 378 163 2,250 
1946. ....655 6,725 2,489 33,925 
BOGE. . ssc’ 4,431 2,004 21,364 
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T. C. CREERY DEAD 
WINNIPEG—T. C. Creery, 57, as- 
sistant secretary and office manager 
of the Reliance Grain Co., Ltd., died 
here March 16. A veteran of World 
War I, Mr. Creery had been with the 
Reliance Grain Co. since 1921. 


sacks produced during December, but 
13% less than the January, 1947, out- 
put of 27.9 million sacks. 

Wheat grindings during the month 
were estimated at 55.1 million bushels 
as compared with 53.7 million bush- 
els in December. Offal production 
was placed at 461,000 short tons, 
against 448,000 short tons the pre-— 
vious month. 


These figures represent the output 
of approximately 1,100 flour mills, 
425 of which report monthly to the 
Census Bureau, the rest annually. 
The 1,100 mills are believed to ac- 
count for about 98% of the entire 
U.S. wheat flour production. 

During the first seven months of 
the current crop year (July 1-June 
30), wheat flour production amounted 
to 173.3 million sacks, compared 
with 174.8 million sacks for the cor- 
responding months of the 1946-47 
crop year, a decrease of less than 1%. 

Detailed statistics of flour produc- 
tion are contained in the accompany- 
ing tables. 

JANUARY FLOUR PRODUCTION 


Flour production by states in the U. S. 
for January, 1948, with comparisons, as 
reported by the Bureau of the Census, U. 8. 
Department of Commerce (000’s omitted): 





Jan., Jan., Jan., 

State— 1948 1947 1946 
California ...... 363 452 432 
Colorado. ...... 486 481 415 
GeOrmla ...sesee 46 69 58 
Illinois ........ 1,097 1,287 1,388 
Indiana ....... 365 440 402 
Kane@s ...csces 4,591 4,597 4,130 
Michigan ...... 391 393 375 
Minnesota ..... 2,834 3,694 3,214 
Missouri ....... 2,278 2,360 2,212 
Montana ....... 275 385 353 
Nebraska ...... 683 755 662 
New York ..... 2,539 3,039 3,150 
North Dakota . 299 446 365 
GN. oeb.d ts vi005:0:0 811 867 867 
Oklahoma ..... 1,184 1,297 1,085 
Oregon ..sscees 521 716 666 
PE. bade bene ¢ 1,730 1,973 1,655 
THOME éicvcpervces 264 312 303 
Washington .... 959 1,317 1,252 
Wisconsin ..... 211 206 191 
Other states ... 2,247 2,820 2,430 

Total .scccccs 24,174 27,906 25,605 

Data through June, 1947, in this series 


represent actual production as reported by 
mills regardless of size; those for subsequent 
months are estimated, based on reports 
from mills with a daily capacity of over 
400 sacks. Estimates are shown only for 
states in which the mills reporting each 
month accounted for more than 90% of 
the total production during the crop year 
ended June 30, 1947. 





CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR AND FEED OUTPUT 


Wheat flour production in the United States as reported by the Bureau of the Census 
of the United States: Department of Commerce: 


-—Production— 
Wheat Wheat 
ground* flour 
(1,000 (1,000 Offal 

Month bu) sacks) (tons) 

1948— 
JAMUAIF 2 cccsce 55,141 24,174 460,890 

1947— 
December ...... 53,734 23,475 448,184 
November ...... 54,188 23,676 449,691 
October ........ 60,393 26,327 506,140 
September ..... 56,720 24,787 474,190 
August ......... 59,619 25,936 497,920 
TERY cccecccsess 67,031 24,917 472,210 

1947— 
January ....0+5s 64,675 27,906 556,350 
February ....... 67,162 24,714 491,480 
Marge (os. osewse 63,301 27,423 545,630 
APPfh .ccccccves 56,818 24,704 483,550 
MAY ccrccsccces 55,744 24,393 465,000 
TORO cacccccsres 55,462 24,171 463,750 


Daily Wheat 
24-hour flour 
capacity pro- Average Average Flour 
in wheat duction pounds pounds extrac- 
flourt as% ofwheat ofoffal tion 
(1,000 ofca- persack persack ratef 
sacks) pacity of fiour of flour (%) 
1,162 80.0 136.9 38.1 73.1 
1,157 78.0 137.3 38.2 12.8 
1,157 89.0 137.3 38.0 71.8 
1,156 84.3 137.6 38.5 72.7 
1,156 85.8 137.3 38.3 72.8 
1,154 86.4 137.9 38.4 72.5 
1,152 $3.2 137.3 37.9 72.8 
1,163 92.3 138.8 39.9 712.0 
1,163 93.2 138.8 39.8 72.0 
1,154 91.4 138.5 39.8 72.2 
1,154 $2.3 1338.0 39.1 72.6 
1,157 81.1 137.1 38.1 72.9 
1,152 83.9 137.7 38.4 72.6 


Data since June, 1947, estimated on the basis of reports from mills with a daily 24- 
hour capacity of 401 sacks or more; those for June, 1947, and previous months were reported 


by approximately 1,100 mills, 


Capacity for each month is obtained by multiplying the daily 24-hour capacity by the 
number of days in the month, excluding Sundays and holidays. 

*Wheat as purchased, including dockage, if any. 

¢The combined daily 24-hour capacity of the mills in the “400 sacks and under” group 
previously included in the monthly survey is assumed to be constant at the June, 1947, total 


of 104,630 sacks. 


{Wheat flour production as compared with amount of wheat ground. 
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ERP Approval Expected by April 1 





SOME ADJUSTMENTS NECESSARY 
BETWEEN SENATE, HOUSE BILLS 


Reed Amendment, Requiring 25% of Wheat Purchases in 
Form of Flour, Is Included in House Version 
and Will Be in Final Bill 


WASHINGTON — Enactment of 
the European Aid Program by April 
1 was assured last week when the 
House passed its version of the pro- 
gram. 

Debate in the House on this bill, 
which is set forth as an amendment 
to the Senate Bill (S-2202), will be 
held to three congressional days 
with a vote forecast for March 26. 

Passage by the House still will 
leave certain adjustments to be made 
between the House and Senate bills. 

The Reed amendment to the orig- 
inal Senate bill, ordering the pro- 
curement of at least 25% of the U.S. 
wheat in the aid programs in the 
form of flour was also included in 
the House version, thereby assur- 
ing its inclusion in the final bill. In 
addition, the House added a provi- 
sion in the form of a warning to 
the administrator to use private 
trade facilities to the maximum ex- 
tent practicable in procuring U.S. 
commodities. 

The House wrote into the bill a 
provision under which the adminis- 
trator may set up corporations to 
carry out his goals. This is regarded 
as a nod to Rep. Christian Herter (R. 
Mass.), who advocated that the Eu- 
ropean Aid Program be conducted 
under a corporation set up to pre- 
vent State Department and other 
old line agency domination, but was 
rejected in the Senate. 

The inability of the House to in- 
clude the Herter policy as such in- 
dicates that the best the Herter in- 
dependent corporation follower can 
expect is the watered-down permis- 
sive corporation authority if the 
Senate will concur after final House 
action. 
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S. L. TANNER JOINS STAFF 
OF CONSOLIDATED MILLS 


WICHITA — S. Lee Tanner has 
joined the sales staff of the Con- 
solidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita, 
and will open an office at Harrisburg, 
Pa., Fred F. Burns, president of the 
milling company, announced this week. 
Mr. Tanner has been in flour sales 
work for more than 20 years and 
formerly was representative in the 
middle Atlantic states for the Sea- 
board Flour Co., Boston. 
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CLAIR B. HULL BECOMES 
JOHN VANIER ASSOCIATE 


SALINA, KANSAS—Clair B. Hull, 
who has been in charge of the Minne- 
apolis office of the Bruce B. Brewer 
& Co. advertising agency, whose home 
office is in Kansas City, has moved to 
Salina; where he is taking an execu- 
tive position in sales administration 
with the associated milling companies 
under the administration of John J. 
Vanier. He began his new duties 
March 22. 

Mr. Hull started in radio as pro- 





gram manager of ‘station WMBD at 
Peoria, Ill., in 1931. In 1935 he took 
over the operation of WDZ at Tus- 
cola, Ill., where he remained as gen- 
eral manager until January, 1943, at 
which time he sold his interest and 
joined the creative staff of the Brew- 
er agency in Kansas City as radio di- 
rector and account executive. 

Mr. Hull spent 1944 and 1945 in 
the U.S. Air Corps with foreign serv- 
ice in the Southwest Pacific and Jap- 
an. After his discharge he returned 
to advertising as manager of his 
company’s Minneapolis office. 
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ALLIED GROUP ORGANIZED 
IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


LOS ANGELES—A new organiza- 
tion—the Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry of Southern California—has 
been formed at. Los Angeles. Objec- 
tive of the group is to help bakers 
whenever their assistance is asked, 
and meetings will be held only when 
specific projects are under considera- 
tion. 

Officers are: Ray Ziegler,.West Coast 
Supply Co., president; John Robert- 





son, Bakers’ Purchasing Co., first 
vice president; M. E. Bear, Sr., M. E. 
Bear Co., second vice president; Tom 
Rhodes, Western Baker, secretary- 
treasurer. Directors include the offi- 
cers and Clarence E. Brady, Bakers 
& Confectioners Supply Company .of 
California; Tom Farmer, Consumers 
Yeast Co.; Walt Wiltfong, E. E. Wilt- 
fong Co.; Charles Burgess, Standard 
Brands, Inc., and Jack Phelan, Rock- 
wood Co. 


Members of the steering commit- 
tee include Hal Radin, Joe Lowe 
Corp.; Floyd Johnson, Johnson’s Bak- 
ers Specialties; Chester Ornes, Ho- 
bart Sales Agency; Ercel Harwell, 
Eng-Skell Co.; W. J. Van Austing, 
Challenge Cream & Butter Assn. 
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IMPROVEMENT REPORTED 
IN BRITISH BREAD SUPPLY 


LONDON—John Strachey, minis- 
ter of food, has received a report on 
the British flour situation which 
shows that consumption is now 2,000 
tons a week below the 1946 average 
and 8,000 tons below that of 1945. 
One result of this may be the restora- 
tion of bread with meals in public 
restaurants, banned when bread ra- 
tioning was introduced. 


At present, diners may only have 
bread if they take it as one of the 
three courses allowed with meals. 

Mr. Strachey forecast a return to 
the plentiful, cheap food of 1939 
“within a relatively short time,” 
quoting as his reason the excellent 
harvest prospects in the northern 
hemisphere. 


Price Criteria 
Repeal Stalemated: 
No Senate Action 


WASHINGTON—As yet no com- 
panion legislation to the Ploeser price 
criteria repeal bill which has been 
passed by the House has been in'ro- 
duced in the Senate, although ‘he 
Office of International Trade poli-ies 
of using price criteria in the app 
al of export licenses have been und 
fire in the Senate Small Busine 
Committee. 

The price criteria section wa 
part of the anti-inflation bill. Obs«r 
ers here suspect that the House .:c- 
tion in repealing this section of he 
anti-inflation law has all of the <ar- 
marks of a campaign gesture nd 
may end without Senate action. 

Use of price criteria in granting °x- 
port licenses was viewed favors ly 
when the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report originally con:id- 
ered the anti-inflation measures. 

Practically all exporting groups 
have put heavy pressure on the ¢ov- 
ernment for repeal of the price cri- 
teria feature in numerous hearing 
recent weeks. 
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OFFICE ADDRESS CHANGE}I) 


NEW YORK—tThe local office 
the Read machinery division of 
Standard Stoker Co., Inc., is now 
cated at 370 Lexington Ave., 
York,17, according to a recent co 
pany announcement. 





State Department Control of ERP 
Food Purchasing Policies Feared 


WASHINGTON—While the admin- 
istration presses Congress for speedy 
passage of the European Aid Pro- 
gram it has been learned from sources 
close to the White House that the 
administration has no candidate for 
the all important post of administra- 
tor. In the absence of a candidate it 
clearly appears that with more than 
a score of Department of State offi- 
cials working on an organizational 
chart for the administrator’s office, 
the man selected will be confronted 
with a ready-made set-up with which 
he will be forced to cooperate if he 
is expected to get into action quickly. 

To observers here that only means 
one thing: That despite the expressed 
will of Congress the state department 
will be able to dominate and control 
the activities of the man who is 
named to the administrator’s office. 

It is an old adage in government 
that the top boss is no better than 
the staff through which he operates. 
As things stand as the House starts 
its debate on the ERP the state de- 
partment has grabbed the ball and is 
running with it to the goal line. It 
may now even be too late to stop 
this advance but at least, in the 
minds of observers here, the agricul- 
tural processing and distributive in- 
terests will have a last chance to 
provide the administrator with some 
measure of independence if they act 
at once. The alternative is an operat- 


ing staff manned by old line state 
department vassals. 


ERP Blueprinted 


Not only is it learned that the De- 
partment of State has been working 
up an organizational chart for the 
ERP’ program, but it has already 
sent over to the western European 
nations a blueprint of deliveries of 
commodities and products with a re- 
quest that the participating Euro- 
pean nations okay or suggest changes 
in the plan. 

Few if any of the state department 
employees who are believed to have 
drafted the blueprints have been 


known in international food or cor 
modity circles. Yet these employ 
are in the virtual act of committ.! 
an unidentified administrator t: 
program beforehand. 

By, the device of providing a read 
made, hand-me-down organization i! 
state department appears to be eva 
ing the direct will of Congress, wh'c 
has tried to make the administra 
of the Economic Cooperation Adn 
istration independent of state dep: 't: 
ment dominance. 


ECA Approval Near 


With the approval of the ECA | 
Congress rapidly reaching conclus 





Sanitation Short Course Planned 
for Buffalo Millers and Chemisis 


BUFFALO—A flour mill sanitation 
school will be held for cereal chem- 
ists and operative millers April 2 and 
3. The meeting will be under the 
joint sponsorship of District 8, Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers, the 
Niagara Frontier Section, American 
Association of Cereal Chemists, and 
the technical service department of 
the Millers National Federation. 

Roy K. Durham, director of the 


MNF technical service departme 
is planning the program and the s 
sions will be under his direct sup ' 
vision. 

The school will be similar in mcs 
respects to the nine sanitation schoc!s 
held under MNF-AOM auspices d:'r 
ing the past 12 months. 

All sessions will be held at Ho‘: 
Markeen and a dinner to be he 
April 3 will conclude the school. 
good attendance is anticipated. 
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and the appointment of the adminis- 
trator imminent, it is learned that the 
Department of State politicians are 
hastily weaving a web of administra- 
tive personnel to enmesh the new ex- 
ecutive. Uncertainty over the selec- 
tion of the administrator makes the 
state department plans all the more 
dangerous for private trade advo- 
cates. 

The ECA legislation, which has al- 
ready passed the Senate and now 
is ready for House debate, contains 
only an instructive clause concern- 
ing private procurement of com- 
modities to be used in the reconstruc- 
tion program. This clause, section 12 
(h) of S-2202, is contained in an 
amendment by Sen. Walter F. George 
(D., Ga.) to the original reconstruc- 
tion bill as introduced and reads as 
follows: 

“In providing for the performance 
of any of the functions described in 
subsection (a) of section 11, the ad- 
ministrator shall, to the maximum 
extent consistent with the accom- 
plisi ment of the purposes of this act, 
utili.e private channels of trade.” 


Provision No Insurance 


While this provision on its face 
value would appear to insure a maxi- 
mum private trade participation in 
procurement under ECA, insiders fa- 
miliar with governmental bureauc- 
racy freely admit that they can by- 
pass this provision with impunity. 

Acmission that governmental bu- 
reaucrats could readily by-pass this 
provsion makes the dangers inher- 
ent in the state department’s plan- 
ning loom as an even greater threat 
than appears on the surface. 


Trade sources have already detect- 
ed the importance of having at least 
the food chief of ECA chosen from 
tested personnel, favorable to private 
industry and certainly currently in- 
formed on the food problems in- 
volved. 

However, the initiative preempted 
by the Department of State in set- 
ting up a tentative table of organiza- 
tion for the ECA may cancel efforts 
of the trade to insure that they will 
not be sidetracked behind an in- 
trenched bureaucratic machine from 
which they can only beg for consid- 
eration instead of having their prob- 
lems receive sympathetic attention. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CCC Sets Hearings 
on Uniform Grain 
Storage Contract 


WASHINGTON — The Commodity 
Credit Corp. will hold five hearings 
during March and April for country 
elevators to consider changes, prin- 
Cipally with regard to rates, in the 
uniform grain storage contract. 

The schedule is as follows: March 
30, Hotel Texas, Fort Worth; March 
31, Hotel President, Kansas City; 
April 3, Davenport Hotel, Spokane, 
Wash.; April 5, Nicollet Hotel, Min- 
neapolis; April 6-7, Chicago Board of 
Trade Building. 

The meetings will be public, open 
to. any interested person, and the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. 
has announced plans to represent 
members at the hearings. 

Terminal elevator operators will 

given a hearing later, at a time 
and place to be agreed upon between 
CCC and terminal groups. 
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Unchanged Spring Wheat Acreage 
Indicates 1,110 Million Outturn 


WASHINGTON — Farmers expect 
to plant a larger total acreage of 
principal crops than any of the past 
three seasons if spring weather per- 
mits, according to the U.S. Crop Re- 
porting Board’s March 19 report on 
prospective plantings. Up to mid- 
March, spring had been slow to ar- 
rive and winter had held on in much 
of the country, delaying preparatory 
work. 

The total acreage of principal 
crops planted or grown in 1948 may 
exceed 361 million acres, allowing 
for duplications and for certain crops 
not yet surveyed. This exceeds by 3.2 
million acres, or nearly 1%, the 1947 
total of almost 358 million. With the 
exception of wartime peaks in 1943 
and 1944, this total is the largest 
since 1937. The largest acreage plant- 
ed or grown was 375.5 million in 1932. 


Spring Wheat Unchanged 
The 1948 ad¢reage of all spring 
wheat will be about the same as last 


year—19,789,000, compared with 19,- 
879,000 planted last year. A total 
planted acreage of all wheat of 78,- 
437,000 is indicated by combining the 
prospective acreage of spring wheat 
with the winter wheat acreage as 
estimated last December. This acre- 
age of all wheat would be only a 
fraction of a percentage larger than 
the 77,947,000 planted for harvest 
last year. 

Although no material change in all 
spring wheat acreage is in prospect, 
planting intentions vary among states 
and areas. Declines of 5% for North 
Dakota and 4% for Minnesota and 
Wyoming are indicated, while inten- 
tions to increase acreage of spring 
wheat were reported by all important 
mountain and northwestern states, 
except Washington. 


Durum Area Up 
Intended plantings of durum wheat 
of 3,092,000 acres are nearly 5% 
above the 2,952,000 acres planted 
last year. The increase is in North 





Baked Goods Displays Planned 
for ARBA Convention April 5-7 


CHICAGO—Baked goods displays 
in modern store equipment, a brand 
new refrigerated display case and 12 
model store fronts are to be featured 
in celebration of the 30th anniversary 
convention of the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America April 5-7 in Chica- 
go’s Hotel Sherman. Retail bakers of 
Chicago will provide products in great 
varieties and retail bakers the country 
over have been invited to send or 
bring theirs. 

Another feature will be a display 
of decorated cakes, the work of the 
young men connected with retail bak- 
eries in Chicago. All of these features 
are in keeping with the 30th anni- 
versary theme—Tomorrow Is Today 
in ARBA. 

Sen. Kenneth Wherry (R., Neb.) 
is scheduled as the featured speaker 
during the opening session on April 
5. The baking industry promotional 
program will be discussed by - two 
retail bakers who are members of 
the, committee in charge of BIPP 
plans. 

During the afternoon session of the 
opening day a sales training demon- 


stration and a report on allied co- 
operation with ARBA is scheduled. 

Philip Talbott, chief of the bakery 
section of the grain branch, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, and William 
A. Quinlan, ARBA general counsel, 
are scheduled to speak at the morn- 
ing session of April 6. 

A panel discussion on the subject, 
“Planning to Interest the Consumer,” 
is on the afternoon program of 
April 6. 

Cost problems will be in the discus- 
sion spotlight during the morning 
session of the final day of the con- 
vention. 

Election and installation of officers 
is scheduled just before adjournment 
at 1 p.m., April 7. 

The convention banquet will be 
held the evening of April 6 and a 
“set-acquainted” party is planned for 
the evening of April 4. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


S. E. WEINBERG ELECTED 
CHICAGO—The board of directors 
of the Chicago Board of Trade re- 
cently elected Sidney E. Weinberg, 
Chicago, to membership. 
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NEW PAPER BAG PLANT—Bemis Bro. 
purchased a 27-acre industrial site near Wilmington, Del., 
for the construction of a paper bag manufacturing plant. 
The plant will incorporate the most up-to-date features 
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Dakota and Minnesota, while South 
Dakota shows a small decrease. 

Production of all spring wheat 
would be approximately 272 million 
bushels if the intended acreage is 
planted and yields per seeded acre 
are equal to the 1937-46 average, by 
states. A production of 1,110 million 
bushels of all wheat would be indi- 
cated by combining such a spring 
wheat production with the winter 
wheat production of about 839 million 
as estimated last December. 


Corn Area Well Down 


Prospective corn plantings this 
year of 86,131,000 acres are slightly 
less than the 86,168,000 planted in 
1947. Expected declines in most of 
the west north central and south cen- 
tral states were almost offset by 
planted increases elsewhere. The in- 
tended plantings for 1948 are 5.6 
million acres smaller than the 1937- 
46 average and the smallest in over 
50 years. Among the factors making 
for a reduction in acreage of corn 
are fewer grain consuming animal 
units on farms now, a prospective de- 
crease in the spring pig crop and 
competition with oats where early 
grain feed is needed. 

Oats acreage this year is estimated 
at 45,709,000, or 8% above both the 
plantings of last year and the 1937- 
46 acreage. Barley sown in the fall 
of 1947 for 1948 harvesting and the 
prospective acreage of spring barley 
total 12,660,000 acres. This is 5% 
above the 12,030,000 acres seeded for 
harvesting in 1947. 

Sharp shifts in acreage to- sor- 
ghums from oats, barley and other 
crops in Texas, New Mexico and 
Kansas are indicated by March 1 
intentions. Farmers intend to plant 
about 10% less acreage to soybeans 
this year than in 1947, with about 
11.7 million acres expected to be 
grown alone for all purposes in 1948. 


Planted Acreages (in thousands) 


Average Indicated 
Crop— 1937-46 1947 1948 
Corm, al) ...ces. 91,696 86,168 86,131 
All spring wheat . 612 19,879 19,789 
DSU cccccei 2,701 2,962 3,092 
Other spring . 15,911 16,927 16,697 
ee 42,130 42,501 45,709 
| | eer Se eas 14,632 12,030 12,660 
Flaxseed ........ 3,189 4,157 4,401 
BOD. crocadecsece 1,319 1,687 1,666 
Sorghums for all 
DUTHOHES os cces 16,936 11,700 12,983 
Beans, dry edible 2,008 1,839 1,811 
Peas, dry field.. 460 551 470 
Soybeanst ....... 10,944 12,894 11,659 
Peanutst ........ 3,254 4,156 3,988 
Baye cies cc ccaw 73,018 75,291 74,215 


tGrown alone for all 
Partly duplicated in hay acre- 


*Acreage harvested. 
purposes. 
age. 
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of bag factory design and the initial building will be 
160 by 460 ft. It will be the 28th Bemis plant and the 
seventh one in which multiwall paper shipping sacks are 
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CONTINUED SLOW FLOUR TRADE 
CAUSING OPERATIONS PROBLEM 


Mills With PMA Bookings Able to Run Fairly Well, But 
Others Struggling for Three or Four Days—Bakery, 
Family Trade Remains Indifferent 


Domestic trade in flour holds to the 
exceedingly light volume evident for 
months, with bakers and family buy- 
ers staying with their policy of hand- 
to-mouth buying and hoping for low- 
er price levels, Even though stocks 
of flour in the hands of many users 
are admittedly light, the inclination 
now is to hold back until the new 
crop season in the Southwest. No fur- 
ther Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration business was done the 
past week. The filling of the recent 
sales to the government agency 
stepped up running time of the mills 
which booked this business, but for 
other plants the problem of keeping 
mills in operation on the currently 
light volume of domestic business is 
becoming serious. Private export 
trade is very limited, with mills 
awaiting the May allocations an- 
nouncement to give it a new lift. 


SPRING MILLS SELL 
27.97% CAPACITY 


Sales by spring wheat mills last 
week averaged 27.9% of capacity, as 
compared with 23.6% the previous 
week and 32% a year ago. Inquiries 
improved at the lower wheat basis, 
but few actual sales resulted and 
millers described trade as _ purely 
hand-to-mouth on the part of both 
bakers and family trade. Shipping di- 
rections on old orders were quiet and 
the matter of mill operation was be- 
coming increasingly serious. Some of 
the bigger plants were struggling to 
run three days a week. Some Buffalo 
plants ran six days last week in filling 
their share of the PMA bookings of 
two weeks ago. Bakery buyers now 
are pointing to the approaching new 
crop season as a reason for postpon- 
ing forward commitments. Some mill- 
ers, however, have commented that 
with wheat prices not far above the 
federal loan levels, prices may not 
decline much more from present lev- 
els. Firmer millfeed prices and easier 
cash wheat premiums have lowered 
flour prices about 30¢ sack the past 
week. 


SOUTHWESTERN TRADE 
REMAINS LIMITED 


Domestic flour trade showed no 
signs of improvement in the South- 
west the past week, with millers re- 
porting sales limited to a few cars 
each day and no export business of 
any consequence. Sales in the South- 
west last week were 67% of capacity, 
but over 80% of that figure repre- 
sented unreported PMA business of 
the previous week. Sales were 78% 
the previous week and 46% a year 
ago. Bakery interest is slow as re- 
ports of reduced bread sales and pos- 
sible bread price cuts circulate. It is 
reported that some bakers are ex- 
periencing bread sales which - are 
down as much as 30%, but these are 
extreme and the average decline is 
believed to be around 10 to 15%. No 
improvement was noted in the fam- 
ily business. Shipping directions are 
good, indicating that a few buyers 
are deferring higher priced _ ship- 
ments of flour due them to buy on 
the spot market for cost averaging. 
Production picked up, largely due to 


the starting of the PMA grind. That 
flour must be on the way to ports by 
April 10. 


CHICAGO BUYERS 
HOLDING OFF 


Chicago buyers of flour continued 
to hold off, showing indifference re- 
gardless of price action. Current busi- 
ness consists only of scattered sales 
of one or two carlots. Mill agents 
and brokers say it has been years 
since demand for flour has been so 
quiet over such a long period. Aside 
from some business with the PMA 
against April allocations, St. Louis 
mills report flour trade dull. Domes- 
tic buyers are limiting purchases to 
small lots for nearby needs. 


EASTERN INTEREST 
VERY LIGHT 


Buffalo mills report buyers cau- 
tious and taking hold only for 30- to 
60-day needs. The majority of bakers 
still have flour on contraet and have 
been somewhat slow in ordering ‘it 
out. Easter baked goods sales are 
below a year ago. Scattered cars 
for quick shipment made up the only 
flour business in the Metropolitan 
area of New York. Jobbers and bak- 
ers foresee indications of possible 
lower prices in the future and there- 
fore covered only their nearby needs. 
Baked goods consumption is report- 
ed to be disappointing. 

Boston distributors reported flour 
buying as low as possible without 
coming to a complete stop. Buyers 
are not interested in making any 
commitments regardless of price con- 
cessions offered by a number of mill 
representatives. Bakers report a gen- 
eral letdown in consumer demand for 
baked goods and, while they are un- 
able to account for the situation, the 


slackening is enough to retard pur- 
chases of flour. Aside from one good- 
sized order from a Philadelphia bak- 
er, trade in that market was again 
of very limited volume. Bakers, as 
a rule, cling to the belief that fur- 
ther downward adjustment in prices 
of many commodities is likely. Pitts- 
burgh volume remained very limited, 
with price concessions attracting lit- 
tle or no increase in interest. Chain 
store and super market competition 
on bread prices is of considerable 
concern to independent bakeries. 


SOUTHERN SALES 
AT LOW EBB 


Southern states demand for flour 
remained slow from all types of buy- 
ers. As a result, sales were at very 
low ebb and limited to immediate or 
prompt shipment, with hard winters 
getting most of the business. Easier 
prices proved no incentive to buyers 
to take hold. Shipping directions were 
slow. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
OPERATIONS DOWN 


In the Pacific Northwest, Seattle 
reports indicated a very dull flour 
business, with mills running at less 
than half capacity and no volume 
business in sight. Domestic business 
is virtually at a standstill, with bak- 
ers and wholesalers comfortably 
stocked and awaiting developments. 
Millers cannot understand why they 
are not granted export permits for 
Oriental buyers who want flour and 
have dollars to pay for it. 


CANADIAN MILLS 
FILL EXPORT ORDERS 


Export business in Canadian flour 
last week totaled about 420,000 sacks 
and with the exception of 8,000 sacks 
worked to Brazil, all went to the 
U.K. Sales of export flour may not 
be made to the British Ministry of 
Food for delivery during April, May, 
June and July, 1948, according to a 
March 16 announcement by the 
wheat board. The wheat price basis 
for this period will be unchanged and 
all sales are to be reported to the 
board in the usual manner. Numerous 
inquiries continue to arrive from 
overseas markets, but mills have no 





Break in Durum Premiums Results 
from Increased Farm Marketings 


A sharp break in durum premiums 
late last week placed durum granu- 
lar prices on a much more attractive 
basis, but so far there has been no 
material pick-up in interest on the 


part of macaroni manufacturers. 
Millers reported, however, that a 
number of buyers were watching the 
readjustment in durum premiums and 
if the market shows a tendency to 
level off at the lower basis, some 
buying of granulars might result. 

The rise in durum premiums week 
before last to the high of 70¢ bu. 
over the Minneapolis May future ap- 
parently encouraged durum growers 
to release larger amounts of grain. 
Daily receipts at terminals showed 
an increase and were reported equal 
to about half or two thirds of the 
daily grind of mills. At the high level, 
the cash price of choice milling 
durum had been above $3 bu. The 
week’s decline in premiums brought 
the level down 15@20¢ bu. Durum 
granulars were quoted at $6.15 sack, 
bulk Minneapolis, on the basis of the 
wheat market March 20. 

Eastern macaroni manufacturers 


report a continued good export de- 
mand for their products and these 
orders are being accepted within 
the limits of the export license con- 
trols. Domestic demand has tapered 
off, with the Lenten business largely 
out of the way. 


Durum wheat prices, delivered at 
Minneapolis, March 20, were as fol- 
lows: 


Minneapolis 
1 Amber Durum or better........ $2.80@2.84 
2 Amber Durum or better 2.80@2.84 
3 Amber Durum or better 
1 Durum or better 
2 Durum or better 
3 Durum or better 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller by ten milling com- 
panies, which represents the total capacity 
in the United States, in sacks, with com- 
parisons; percentages of capacity based on 
six-day week: 

Weekly % of 
production capacity 
*226,403 89 
249,304 98 
175,500 83 
Crop year 
production 
9,060,972 
7,218,580 


March 14-20 
Previous week 
DO MD Swe ohn 6 vde'e 


July 1-March 20, 1948 
July 1-March 22, 1947 
*Preliminary,. 


March 23, 1948 


flour to ship to other than the U.K. 
and specified countries. Domestié 
trade in Canada is fair. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
CONTINUES DECLINE 


Flour production shows a decrease 
of 30,169 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 68% of the total flour procuc- 
tion in the U.S. amounting to 3,054. 
248 sacks, compared with 3,084,417 in 
the previous week and 4,097,03° in 
the corresponding week of a year 
ago. Two years ago the figure was 
3,577,342 and three years ago, 3,°93,- 
708. Production increased 477 s>cks 
in the Northwest over a year ‘go, 
64,000 in the Southwest, 72,00: in 
the Central and Southeast and ¢ 000 
in the North Pacific Coast while »ro- 
duction decreased 173,000 sack: in 
Buffalo. 


MILLFEED PRICES UP 
ON LIGHT OFFERINGS 


Light Milling Operations Reduce } ced 
Supplies Below Moderate 
Market Demand 


Irregular trends marked feed rar- 
kets the past week, but prices aver- 
aged slightly higher than a week go. 
A further advatice in feed grain p: ‘ces 
and a moré active demand from *»<d- 
érs, principally in the central ‘vest 
due to wintry wéather, were stren :th- 
ening influences, particularly for 
wheat millfeéds. Oilseed meals ‘vere 
weak with only a light to modevate 
demand for the large offerings. ‘:lu- 
ten feed and gluten meal quotations 
were also lowered despite the hixher 
corn prices. The Production and Mar- 
keting Administration index number 
of wholesale feedstuffs prices ad- 
vanced 2.6 points to 279. The feed 
grain index, however, advanced 
nearly 14 points to 330.2, widening 
the spread between feedstuffs and 
feed grains to about 50 points. 

Millfeed production continued to 
drop and the resultant light of- 
ferings of wheat millfeeds at most 
producing markets proved more of 
a factor in causing higher 
prices for these items than any real 
activity in the demand. While cold, 
stormy weather increased inquiry at 
central western markets, the demand 
on the whole was not aggressive. The 
drop in flour production was especial- 
ly true at spring wheat milling <en- 
ters, and mill offerings of feedstuffs 
for prompt shipment were relatively 
small. Spring wheat mills shared «nly 
slightly in the recently placed ; ov- 
ernment flour business, and out! 0k 
is not encouraging for a much hea ier 
run in the spring wheat area. “he 
improved feeder inquiry was refle: ‘ed 
in somewhat broader demand fiom 
feed manufacturers, and prices fir: ied 
readily in face of the small offeri gs. 
Principal call was for standard mid- 
dlings. 

Limited offerings and broader e- 
mand also raised millfeed prices at 
other markets. Demand at Chic ‘go 
was centered mainly on immed ite 
and prompt shipment lots, with b:y- 
ers’ bids on deferred deliveries con: id- 
erably under asking prices. At Kansas 
City the millfeed market was quite ¢r- 
ratic, but displayed stronger tende: cy 
as the week progressed. Mill prod ic- 
tion was slightly curtailed during ‘he 
week, but there was prospect for an 
immediate improvement in volume as 
milling of recently: awarded PIA 
flour contracts gets under way. 
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Wheat Futures Lose Ground 


as CCC Covers Easily 


Flood of Offers at K. C. Indicates Increased Farm Selling— 
Mill Demand for Cash Wheat Slow and Premiums Weaken 


Although showing a moderate dis- 
play of strength March 22, wheat 
futures were easier almost every day 
of the past week and cash wheat pre- 
miums relative to futures lost ground 
heavily. Compared with a week ago, 
prices are down 1% @6¢ bu., with 
May weakest. 

A flood of cash wheat offers to the 
Commodity Credit Corp. office in Kan- 
sas City the last three days of the 
week indicated an increase in the in- 
clination of farmers to release wheat, 
since the bulk of the offers came from 
interior points. The CCC held its 
daily takings near the million-bushel 
mar, despite the flood of offers 
which ran several times that much, 
and on March 22 announced that it 
wou!d accept no more than 25,000 bu. 
for March and a like amount for 
Apri! from any one trader daily. The 
purpose of the individual limit was to 
spread its buying as widely as pos- 
sible among all sellers. 


Mill Demand Slow 


With the CCC apparently able to 
obtain all of the wheat it wanted 
from current offerings and with mill- 
ing demand curtailed by a very slow 
domestic milling demand, cash wheat 
premiums registered weakness rela- 
tive to futures at all leading mar- 
kets and this contributed to the 
weaker undertone. The report on 
farmers’ intentions to plant spring 
wheat showed an acreage not great- 
ly different from 1947, which, com- 
bined with the winter wheat area and 
given normal weather conditions un- 
til harvest, would provide a total 
Wheat crop of 1,110 million bushels 
this year. Moisture conditions in the 
winter wheat belt are ideal. 

President Truman’s message on for- 
eign affairs was interpreted two ways. 
Immediate passage of the European 
Recovery Program would maintain 
food shipments at a liberal rate, but 
the warlike remarks contained in the 
message were taken to indicate cur- 
tailed foreign trade in the event of 
hostilities. 

Closing prices of futures at leading 
markets March 22 were: Chicago— 
May $2.3416@2.34%, July $2.23%, 
September $2.22, December $2.21% @ 
2.22; Minneapolis—May $2.31%, July 
$2.25144; Kansas City—May $2.22% @ 
2.22%, July $2.135¢, September $2.11. 


Spring Premiums Irregular 


Cash spring wheat premiums at 
Minneapolis advanced slightly about 
midweek, but fell off again toward 
the close and finished about at the 
previous week’s trading level. Demand 
averaged slow, but offerings were 
light, since Minneapolis receipts of all 
Classes amounted to only 558 cars. 
Trade was slow and narrow, and the 
basic undertone easy. At the close or- 
dinary No. 1 dark northern spring 
traded at 8¢ to 13¢ over May. Twelve 
per cent protein was quoted at 1@2¢ 
Over ordinary; 13% protein 15@16¢ 
over, 14% protein 23¢, 15% protein 
34¢ and 16% protein 40¢ over ordi- 
nary. The average protein content 
of the hard red spring wheat tested 
at Minneapolis during the week was 
13.12% and the durum 12.19%. Du- 
Tum premiums continued to rise until 


they reached 70¢ over the May at 


Which level the demand slackened and 
country offerings increased. Premiums 
fell back to 50@55¢ over. At the 
Close, bids for “to-arrive”’ durum, 


which had been running close to the 
spot basis, were withdrawn. The track 
trading basis also became unsettled, 
with bids made in a wider range. 
The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis March 20: 


1 Heavy DNS 60 Ib......... $2.33 @2.38 
eo eS BR ee ORT 2.32 @2.37 
eS. 2 SS ee rere rrr 2.32 @2.37 
2 DNG BT IW...nrccvcccncorsns BSL GS30 
ee oe A See ae 2.29 @2.35 
path Se Apert ear 2.28 @2.34 


Additional premiums for protein were as 
follows: 12% 1@2¢, 13% 15@16¢, 14% 23¢, 
lave 34¢, 16% 40¢. 


K.C. Premiums Break 


The unpredicted ease by which the 
CCC is acquiring wheat for the ex- 
port program and noticeable improve- 
ment in country selling led a down- 
turn in wheat values at Kansas City. 
On March 20 the basis for cash sales, 
the Kansas City May future, actually 
dropped below the turning point of 
the February slump. Since that time, 
however, May has climbed up slight- 
ly, due to the fact that the CCC is 
exceeding its originally announced 1 
million-bushel daily buying limit. 
While the government was a ready 
buyer, mills showed only minor in- 
terest in cash offerings and bidding 
lacked aggressiveness. Mills were 
drawing from storage for supplies to 
handle the heavy PMA flour run and 
meager domestic bookings. Conten- 
tions of millers are that no buying 
on the spot market will be attempted 
except in pinches, for initial move- 
ment of the new crop is only 60 days 
away. Some mills actually declare 
they have sufficient wheat to last 
them without replenishment through 
the remainder of the crop year. Pre- 
mium structures crumbled as a result 
and ordinary varieties of No. 1 dark 
hard dropped 14%@2¢ during the 
week at Kansas City. Twelve per cent 
protein was down 2% @914¢ and 13% 
cut back 4@9%¢. Receipts improved 
as merchandisers noticed a pick up in 
country selling. Producers who are 
now confident of a sizable harvest on 
their land this year are finally un- 
loading the remainder of their old 
crop holdings, but the release of 
wheat by farmers is not yet of too 
unusual proportions. Cash sales were 
limited to an average of 25 cars daily. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City March 20, protein 
content considered: 





No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $2.26% @2.83% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.26% @2.823 
No. 3 Dark and Hard 2 § 2. 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 8 
oe Sec c 

NO, 3 PROG ciccsccciweccsvcese Bae 
a> eee ee 


No. 4 Red 


Fort Worth reported ordinary pro- 
tein No. 1 hard winter selling March 
22 at $2.46446@247% bu., delivered 
Texas common points, with 13% pro- 
tein bringing 1@2¢ premium. Offers 
were a little freer. Some inquiry for 
export was evident, but milling de- 
mand was nil. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN SHIPMENTS 
LESS THAN 3,000,000 BU. 


WINNIPEG — Export business in 
Canadian wheat and flour last week 
totaled less than 3 million busheB, 
and about one third of this was in the 
form of flour, worked almost solely 
to the United Kingdom. The wheat 
sales included 56,000 bu. worked to 
the Netherlands, while the remainder 
was directed to Great Britain. 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More than * * * 





Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century * * « 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting 
currently to The Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to 
capacity and to the total estimated output of all mills in the U.S. expressed 


in percentages: 




















March March March March 
14-20, Previous 16-22, 17-23, 18-24, 
1948 week 1947 1946 1945 
NOreR West oocicesicccescccseveees *732,703 732,226 1,035,664 954,014 823,653 
WOUEORE. oo cc ctescceescssevees 1,252,378 1,188,085 1,542,015 1,295,896 1,314,123 
BOOTED sis vin o's wn sepeees vicetvecss *277,664 451,089 501,497 517,724 463,016 
Central and Southeast ......... *6§32,234 459,951 645,305 477,091 547,667 
North Pacific Coast ..........+. *259,269 253,066 372,549 332,617 355,249 
IY 0-03. 0 Cae the 64s eek wes 3,054,248 3,084,417 4,097,030 3,577,342 3,503,708 
Percentage of total U.S. output 68 68 68 67 71 
*Preliminary. 
Crop year flour production 
——Percentage of capacity operated July 1 to ~ 
March March March March 
14-20, Previous 16-22, 17-23, 18-24, March 20, March 22, 
1948 week 1947 1946 1945 1948 1947 
Northwest ...... 70 70 101 89 83 33,354,665 36,159,987 
Southwest ...... 79 7 100 89 95 56,110,946 54,759,069 
| eee 46 75 83 86 77 19,431,443 19,056,465 
Central and Ss. E. 75 64 81 60 69 20,827,471 20,659,651 
No. Pacific Coast 71 70 114 92 86 12,417,458 13,190,554 
Totals ...... 7 72 96 86 84 142,141,983 143,825,726 
~ 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- . 
capacity output _ tivity Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
March 14-20 .... 376,920 265,971 71 capacity output tivity 
Previous week .. eyevees rig te bn March 14-20 .... 378,960 69 
Two years ago .. 364,320 282.175 qr Previous week .. 378,060 67 
Wive-year average : 17 Peer OO 08es< 360,360 99 
Ten-year average 74 Two years ago .. 360,360 93 
Wichita DEMO WIIG gc ccc k ices ccus 77 
Ten-yez average 
March 14-20 .... 118,800 91,878 17 presen a iain ee Deal 64 
Previous week 118,800 74,280 62 Preliminary. 
TORE BHO occeces 3, 21,92 103 = P . - : 
a sani ago er ane yn 90 Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Five-year average ‘ve Trarrict sy : ier 81 cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota. 
Ten-year AVECTAZS ...cccscceccsoces 73 Montana and Iowa: 
Salina " Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
March 14-20 - 100,200 88,518 capacity output _ tivity 
Previous week .. rp eges aoeee + March 14-20 . 666,600 *469,561 70 
FOOT REO s~-s.-5 00,206 os Previous week .. 666,600 478,945 72 
[T'wo years ago .. 84,600 71,104 84 $ Aa n 
Five@-yYeOSr GQVOTAGO 2. ..cccciscesees 82 Year ago ....... 667,800 680,352 102 
Ten-year Average .......seeceseeee 82 Two years ago .. 667,800 620,564 93 
55 Representative Mills Five-year -average .......c.seesees 68 
TPOR-FORE AVGTERS 2. cccisicccceces 59 


Mills outside of Kansas City, Wichita 
and Salina: 


March 14-20 . 964,680 806,011 84 
Previous week .. 964,680 792,923 82 
Year Q@GO ..«....:; 953,280 970,496 102 
Two years ago .. 894,660 841,057 94 
Five-year AVCTABe .....csscccecens 83 
Ten-year AVETARS .....ccccccccsces 73 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 

Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output __ tivity 
March 14-20 . TY, 3866 *§32,234 75 
Previous week .. 724,266 459,951 64 
Year ago ....... 791,786 645,305 81 
Two years ago .. 794,106 477,091 60 
Five-year AVeCTage ....secsscceveee 70 
Ten-YeAr AVETABE .....cececvcsesee 64 

*Preliminary. 

BUFFALO 
March 14-20 . 604/200  *277,664 46 
Previous week .. 604,200 451,089 75 
ZOGr USO ose cccs 601,200 501,497 83 
Two years ago .. 600,600 517,724 86 
Five-year AVeCTage .....ceeeeceeces 71 
Ten-Year AVETABE .....cccsccssccee 71 


*Preliminary. 





*Preliminary. 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
March 14-20 . 223,320 *153,058 69 
Previous week .. 223,320 147,896 66 
YOSEF OBO cncices 193,320 220,164 114 
Two years ago .. 225,720 212,485 94 
Five-year @VeCragme ...... ces encees 79 


cote Kee ev ets bese 72 


Ten-year average 
*Preliminary. 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
March 14-20 140,010 106,211 76 
Previous week 140,010 105,170 75 
Year @80 ....... 134,200 152,385 114 
Two years ago .. 134,800 120,132 90 
Five-year AVeCragme .......0e eee eees 87 
Ten-year AVETABE ..... cece eee eevee $1 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, to- 
gether with season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and 
Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills 
of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, St. 
Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. Figures show produc- 
tion from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lb. of mill- 
feed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


-——Southwest*——, -——Northwest*—, -—Buffalot—, 


--Combined**— 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 


March 14+20 . 25,361 1,142,040 $14,155 
Previous week . 24,059 13,583 
Two weeks ago. 24,961 14,473 
OGF a ascrdeactaye 31,226 1,050,971 19,852 
BOSS cecesscsecs 20.086 1,003,186 14,787 
Co ert ee 26,611 927,868 16,679 
BOGE cccivccovcs Baenee 955,922 13,020 
Five-yr. average 25,043 1,015,997 15,699 


*Principal mills. 


**75% of total capacity. 


646,990 $8,461 383,668 47,977 2,172,698 
8,961 46,603 
9,965 49,399 
652,686 10,820 363,016 61,898 2,066,673 
668,957 8,025 400,582 42,898 2,072,725 
613,184 9,376 370,276 52,666 1,911,327 
563,456 10,133 373,520 45,085 1,893,307 
629,055 9,363 378,212 50,105 2,023,264 
¢All mills. {Preliminary. 
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Exaggerated Wheat Offers to CCC 


Increase Flour Buying Resistance 


Widespread publicity given in the 
daily press to the heavy wheat offer- 
ings being made to the Commodity 
Credit Corp. increased the bearish- 
ness of many flour buyers this week, 
reports from millers indicate. The 
press associations distributed the 
story that the government buying 
agency was swamped with offers and 
interpreted the situation as a reflec- 
tion of a rush on the part of farm- 
ers to sell their remaining wheat 
holdings. 

The news reports apparently gave 
a somewhat exaggerated view to 
many bakers and other buyers of 
flour, tending to increase resistance 
to new purchases. Some buyers car- 
ried their purchasing reluctance to 
the point of wanting to price needed 
shipments only when the car was 
actually loaded. The pressure to re- 
duce flour inventories to the lowest 
workable minimum continues gener- 
ally. 


Country Selling Exaggerated 


Although selling of wheat by grow- 
ers has increased somewhat, the 
press reports of volume of offerings 
so far has been exaggerated. The 
futures market advance March 22 
brought out more country selling, but 
totals at no time have been ex- 
tremely heavy. The effect has been 
more psychological than actual, re- 
flecting slow domestic tlour business, 
good weather for the new crop and 
the feeling that at this late date 
producer selling-for the rest of the 
season would be adequate to take 
care of remaining cash wheat needs. 

When the present buying move- 
ment began, the trade estimated that 
the CCC needed about 8 million bush- 
els of wheat to cover announced ex- 
port allocations through April and 
the agency has already acquired that 
amount. Hence, there is some uncer- 
tainty as to how vigorously the gov- 
ernment will acquire additional 
amounts for later needs. 

Daily purchases have averaged 
over one million bushels, while of- 
ferings have been much in excess of 
this figure. As a method of spread- 
ing the business among the maxi- 
mum number of sellers, the CCC 
this week began accepting from any 
single grain firm only 25,000 bu. a day 
for April and 25,000 for May. This 
policy, however, will continue only 
as long as offerings are greatly in 
excess of daily purchases. 


Hike in Goal Likely 


The general expectation is that 
early in April, the Department of 
Agriculture will announce an_ in- 
crease in the wheat and flour export 
goal from the present 450 million- 
bushel limit to 500 million bushels, 
which was the original target set 
up early in the crop year, but sub- 
sequently reduced for fear of unduly 
depleting U.S. weat reserves. The 
ease with which wheat is being pur- 
chased currently without any appreci- 
able effect on prices is believed likely 
to encourage re-adoption of the larg- 
er goal. 

The CCC apparently needs only 
around 22 million bushel8 of wheat 
to complete the smaller export total 
and not much over 60 million bush- 
els to reach the larger figure. Since 
the current CCC buying program 
probably represents the final one on 
the current crop, the poor price re- 


sponse to the government purchases 
has made a considerable impression 
on the minds of grain traders. 

In fact, the action of the market 
in nearly every respect has been 
just the reverse of what normally 
would have been expected with the 
resumption of CCC buying. Cash 
wheat premiums have weakened 
sharply, instead of strengthening, and 
nearby futures have lost a good share 
of their premiums over deferred 
months. 

The CCC bought. 6,359,800 bu 
wheat during the period from noon 
March 12 through March 19. Flour 


BREAD !S THE 


purchases last week totaled 215,200 
sacks (472,584 bushels, wheat equiv- 
alent). 

The wheat purchased last week 
consisted of 4,531,500 bu. through the 
Kansas City office, 1,593,117 through 
Chicago, 200,000 through Minneapo- 
lis, and 35,184 through Portland, Ore. 

Since CCC’s re-entry into the mar- 
ket the agency has acquired 9,113,450 
bu. through its three regional offices. 
March 23 week-end purchases of 2,- 
660,700 bu. at Kansas: City, none at 
Minneapolis and 128,750 bu. at Chica- 
go were announced, for a total of 
2,789,450 bu. March 20-22. 


STAFF OF LIFE — 


USDA Confirms Improved Crop 


Outlook in Deficit Countries 


WASHINGTON—USS. Department 
of Agriculture officials March 18 for- 
mally expressed satisfaction with the 
prospects for a greatly increased 
European harvest of bread grains 
for 1948. 

“On the basis of present indica- 
tions and assuming normal weather 
until harvest, Europe’s 1948 harvest 
of bread grains (wheat and rye) will 
exceed that of the very unfavorable 
1947 harvest and may equal or. pos- 
sibly exceed 1946 production; but will 
still be considerably below average 
prewar production,” the department 
said. 

“The 1935-39 average annual pro- 
duction of bread grains in Europe, 
excluding the U.S.S.R., was 61.6 mil- 
lion long tons; in 1946 production 
was 47.8 million tons, but in 1947 
only 39.6 million tons.” 

In its early March preliminary fore- 
cast of European food production 
prospects, the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations noted that after a pro- 
longed drouth, which delayed grain 
seeding, abundant” rain has fallen 
since mid-November in most Euro- 
pean countries, with a generally mild 
winter in almost all growing areas. 

“On the whole, crops and pastures 
are in good condition all over west- 


SOAKED KANSAS FIELDS NOT 
LIKELY TO BLOW 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS—Wheat 
growers have their fingers crossed, 
but old timers are inclined to think 
no damage from blowing can be done 
to even the smallest young wheat 
this March. The main reason is that 
the top soil will not be dry for an- 
other week, and if growing weather 
such as marked the past week is 
provided, the plants will give enough 
coverage to halt potential blowing. 
It is probable that Kansas has never 
before seen a March when farmers 
were hoping for wind. Such is the 
case now, especially with those want- 
ing to plant oats. Warm weather 
melted most of the snow from fields, 
except in the northwest last week, 
but they are still soggy from March 
snows and intermittent winter rains. 
From one of the poorest starts ever 
known, Kansas might possibly pro- 
duce a crop two thirds as great as 
last year’s record-breaker, grain men 
say. 


ern and central Europe,” the USDA 
continued. “The mild winter and fa- 
vorable working weather this spring 
have advanced preparations and im- 
proved prospects for 1948 spring 
planted crops. 

“Temperatures dropped to consid- 
erably below freezing about the mid- 
dle of February and remained there 
for about 10 days over wide areas of 
northern Europe and the Balkans. 
This cold weather was not everywhere 
accompanied by snow. Reports gen- 
erally state that the cold spell, fol- 
lowed by milder weather in early 
March, did not cause large scale dam- 
age to grains, and may even have 
been beneficial in checking too rapid 
growth. 

“Indications are that grain sowings 
increased in the fall of 1947 in France, 
the Netherlands, Sweden, Denmark 
and Poland, but some known declines 
are reported in Greece and Belgium. 
Definite estimates of all-sown grain 
acreages carmot yet be made. 


Italy Optimistic 

“Italy also is optimistic as to crop 
prospects, though observers are con- 
cerned over the small application of 
nitrogen fertilizer because of high 
prices and restricted credit facilities. 

“Some complaints of damage due 
to recent excessive rains were re- 
ported from Portugal and Spain, 
while Greece indicated some short- 
age of soil moisture, due to consider- 
able deficiency in precipitation from 
September to February. Even in these 
countries, however, no definitely un- 
favorable forecasts have been made. 

“Crop reports from Sweden are in- 
conclusive. In Finland complaints are 
made of sparse growth, indicating 
need for a warm and moist April 
and May. 

“In North Africa, reports from 
Algiers indicate that continued rains 
raise hopes for a good grain crop this 
year, while Tunisia reported that 
general rains at the end of February 
have saved the grain crop from fur- 
ther deterioration.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DAVID CITY, NEB., MILL 
PLACED IN OPERATION 


MAVID CITY, NEB. —.T. G. 
Wright and his son, Merlyn, who re- 
cently purchased the idle David City 
Roller Mills at a bankruptcy sale, 
have put the mill in operation pro- 
ducing flour and feed. The mill has a 
capacity of 150 sacks of flour a day. 


March 23, 1948 


The plant will be known as the David 
City Flour & Feed Mills. 

The Wrights own the Wright Bros, 
Flour Mills, a .200-sack plant at 
Brainard, Neb., and have been in the 
milling business for many years. The 
David City mill formerly was owned 
by Alex E. Etting. The mill was pur- 
chased last year by Gus Enborg, who 
formed the Corn Belt Mills at Lin- 
coln, Neb., a project which subse- 
quently failed. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INTERNATIONAL AWARDS 
GIVEN CHICAGO WORKERS 


CHICAGO — Veteran employees of 
the Chicago office of the International 
Milling Co., were honored at a (in- 
ner given at the Sheraton Hotel the 
evening of March 10. John Tatam, 
general sales manager of the com- 
pany at Minneapolis, presented the 
service pins and awards to seven q) al- 
ifying employees. W. J. Barnes of the 
main office also attended the dinner. 

F. A. Owens, manager of the In- 
ternational Chicago branch, with 27 
years’ service, headed the list of vet- 
eran employees to receive awards. \fr. 
Owens was presented with a gold 
watch and a ruby studded service 
pin in recognition of his many years 
of: service. 

Six other employees, all of whom 
had served more than 10 years, re- 
ceived service pins. These were: liel- 
vin D. Craft and Gordon Hamm 
emerald pins for 20 years’ service; 
George Hackbush and Paul Leonard, 
sapphire studded. pins for 17 years, 
and Otto Holpuch, same kind of 
for 16 years. R. W. Wernquist 
ceived a pearl] studded pin for 14 y: 
of service. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


USSR ATTEMPTS TO SWAY 
ITALIAN VOTE REPORTED 


LONDON — According to reports 
from Rome, Russia may present Italy 
with supplies of grain free of charge 
in order to influence the population 
to vote for the Communist party in 
the Italian general elections sched- 
uled for April 18. 

It was indicated that negotiations 
have been proceeding secretly for 
some time, with the only barrier to 
an agreement being Soviet insistence 
on reparations. 

Communist propaganda in Italy 
centers on the theme that the sole 
aim of the European Recovery Pyro- 
gram is the promotion of U.S. self- 
interest. One example of Russian- 
inspired propaganda is the story tliat 
the U.S. intends to divert low grade 
soy flour to Europe and that high 
quality flour will not be forthcoming 
under ERP. 

Statements that Britain will back 
up her military pledges to other free 
nations of Europe by expanding trade 
with the continent have been receiv °d 
unfavorably by members of the com- 
monwealth, who fear that major com- 
mitments to Europe will weaken 
Britain’s ability to defend the empi-e. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TEMPORARY MILL OFFICE 

LOWELL, OHIO — Temporary of- 
fices have been opened here by own- 
ers of the Lowell Mill, which was 
destroyed by. fire March 10. The of- 
fices are in the Car Barn Bldg. «n 
Third St. Owners of the mil, 
Alva Born, Harold E, Rechsteincr 
and W..H. Rechsteiner,. announced 
the. mill would do business at tne 
new. offices, except.that. the lines of 
flour formerly manufactured in the 
burned structure..will now be mace 
by another company. 
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FOR A CLEAN 
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START ------ 


Good housekeeping and thorough 
sanitation in the bakery is much simpler when 
your incoming flour is clean and free from all 
infestation. You thereby remove one primary 
source of new contamination in your plant. 

Commander-Larabee Mills now make good 
housekeeping in the bakery a lot easier by 
delivering the ‘Bakers Flour’ of your choice 
clean and weevil free. 

Highest standards of sanitary engineering, 
and new developments in protective packing in 
Commander-Larabee Mills give you this service 
in cleanliness and purity of product—a clean 
start with every bag of flour. 

Not even the tiny insect egg, too small to see 
with the naked eye, can get through the final 
rebolting process as the flour flows into the 
vermin-proof sack. 

And so you are doubly protected, in purity 
and in uniformity of baking results, when you 
use the Commander-Larabee flour of 
your choice, 










pices: MINNEAPOLIS 









COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY 


THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, Kansas City 
COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY, Minneapolis 
BUFFALO FLOUR.MILLS CORPORATION, Buffalo 





Cc. R. McClave 
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R. W. Goodell 


DIRECTORS TO RETIRE—By the absence of their names from the nomina- 
tion list for the board of directors of the Millers National Federation, Chi- 
cago, it was recently disclosed that C. R. McClave, R. W. Goodell, E. W. Reed 
and Jess B. Smith plan retirement from the board upon the election of new 
federation directors this spring. Mr. McClave, president and general manager 
of the Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls, has had 23 years on the board 
—a record second only to O. D. Fisher, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, 


E. W. Reed 


March 23, 


Jess B. Smith 


with 29 years. R. W. Goodell, former president of the Commander-Lar :bee 


Milling Co., Minneapolis, who retired from that organization because 


ef ill 


health last Sept. 1, has been a director of the millers’ federation for 14 yv ars, 
while E. W. Reed, general manager of the Shellabarger division of the I ter- 
national Milling Co., Salina, has been a member for six years. Jess B. S:iith, 
president of the Associated Millers of Kansas Wheat, Kansas City, Mo.., is 
third in length of service with 16 years on the MNF board. 





Sanitation School for Bakers 
Planned in Kansas City in June 


KANSAS CITY — A sanitation 
school for bakers in the middlewest- 
ern states has been planned for the 
week of June 14. The classes will 
be held at the President Hotel, Kan- 
sas City, under the joint sponsor- 
ship of the Midwest Bakers Allied 
Club and the American Institute of 
Baking. 

The four-day course will be pat- 
terned after similar meetings held 
in Chicago, Pittsburgh, Dallas, At- 
lanta, Los Angeles and other points, 
but will embody some unique fea- 
tures. On the final day of the course, 
registrants will attend the annual 
wheat improvement field day at the 
farm of Paul Uhlmann, one of the 
outstanding meetings of the year in 
the breadstuffs industries. 

Bakery operators, production men, 
cereal chemists and production serv- 
ice men from allied concerns in Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Colorado, South Da- 
kota, North Dakota and Minnesota 
have been invited to attend. 

An executive committee has been 
chosen to plan for the sanitation 
course. The committee is composed 
of John R. Dow, executive vice presi- 
dent, Interstate Bakeries Corp.; Rol- 
and W. Selman, vice president of the 
C. J. Patterson Corp., and Walter W. 
Kuckenbecker, Kansas City manager 
of the Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co. and president of the Midwest 
Bakers Allied Club. 

An aggressive campaign is planned 
to stimulate attendance and make 
the class the largest in the series of 
courses conducted by the American 
Institute of Baking. 

Assisting the executive committee 
is an advisory group of the follow- 
ing: Harry S. Alexander, Glen Boyd, 
Charles Heath, Nolan Jung, R. Her- 
man Jordan, T. F. Naughtin, Jr., J. 
Howard Shellhaas, Ben Trout, Arthur 
Vos, Jr., and A. M. Willson. 

A publicity committee has been set 
up under the chairmanship of Wil- 
liam Stoneman, Jr., the Paniplus Co., 


and composed of A. S. Bamford, Sid- 
ney Baudier, Paul Clissold, A. M. 
Hillner, Sam Nutter, Richard M. Ong, 
Louis Sosland, C. M. Yager and 
Charles M. Tunnell. 


All 250 members of the Midwest 
Allied Club are joining in promoting 
the event. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


V. T. E. PEARSON HEADS 
IOWA FLOUR-ALLIED GROUP 


DES MOINES—V. T. E. Pearson, 
bulk sales manager of the Des Moines 
branch of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., was 
elected president of the Iowa Flour 
and Allied Trades Assn. March 13 at 
Hotel Savery. 


R. S. Wykle, Doyen Flour Co., Mar- 
shalltown, was named first vice presi- 
dent, and A. A. Cavey, Inland Mills, 
Des Moines, second vice president. E. 
F. Weaver, Procter & Gamble, Des 
Moines, was reelected’ secretary- 
treasurer. 


Vic Steege, Davenport, and Roy J. 
Mercer, Des Moines, were elected di- 
rectors, and Rex A. Kleinhen, Daven- 
port, retiring president, was named 
national director. 

The business meeting followed a 
general discussion of problems con- 
nected with the milling and handling 
of flour. Sanitation, packaging and 
distribution were the subjects which 
brought out the most comment. 

The slump in the consumption of 
bakery goods also caused wide dis- 
cussion. Causes held responsible for 
the slump included greater use of 
competitive foods, the government’s 
conservation campaign and the great- 
er variety of other foods now avail- 
able. 

Harry D. Linn, Iowa Secretary of 
Agriculture, was the dinner speaker. 
He dealt mainly with the relation- 
ship of his department with the flour 
industry in general. 

He said that his men who inspect 
mills, warehouses and bakeries are 


instructed to be “human” and not to 
go around with a “big stick.” He 
pointed out that they are taught to 
work with the millers and the bak- 
ers and help them to comply with 
sanitary rules of the department. 

Members of the association pledged 
to aid in making the 1948 convention 
of the Iowa Bakers Assn., scheduled 
for May 18-19, a success. 
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TROOPS GET MORE BREAD 


LONDON—Substantial cuts in ra- 
tions for home based troops were an- 
nounced by A. V. Alexander, Minis- 
ter of Defense, in the House of Com- 
mons recently. Main object of the 
cuts is to bring food supplies for the 
forces more in line with those avail- 
able to civilian workers. Cuts will 
be made in meat and offal, bacon, 
ham and cheese but there will be an 
offsetting increase in supplies of 
bread. ° 
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RUSS HANGARTER NAMED 
MIDLAND REPRESENTATIVE 


KANSAS CITY — Russ Hangarter 
has been appointed New England 
representative of the Midland Flour 
Milling Co., Gordon B. Wood, vice 
president and sales manager, has an- 
nounced. Mr. Hangarter succeeds the 
late Walter Hill in this position. En- 
gaged in the brokerage business in 
bakery machinery and supplies in 
New England for many years, Mr. 
Hangarter is well known in the bak- 
ing industry. His headquarters are at 
238 Park Square Bldg., Boston 16, 
Mass., and he will cover Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, 
Massachusetts and part of Connec- 
ticut. 


BREAD I'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FATS AND OILS EXPORT 
ALLOCATIONS ANNOUNCED 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
April-June, 1948, fats and oils alloca- 
tions totaling 89.2 million pounds, in- 
cluding exchanges for 5.2 million 
pounds of copra (oil equivalent) and 
palm kernel oil. The second quarter 


allocations have been announce: as 
for commercial procurement, but with 
the reservation that they include any 
quantities that may subsequently be 
announced for government procure- 
ment under relief programs. Export 
allocations (including exchanges) for 
the second quarter of 1947 amounted 
to 110 million pounds. 

The April-June, 1948, commercial 
allocations include (fat content) 36.2 
million pounds of lard, 2.7 million 
pounds of margarine, 20.9 million 
pounds of shortening and other edible 
oils, 9.1 million pounds of linseed oil, 
12.9 million pounds of other inedible 
fats and oils and 7.4 million pounds 
of soap. 


BREAD {S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


HAROLD G. MYKLES HEADS 
CALIFORNIA ENGINE:RS 


LOS ANGELES — Harold G. My- 
kles, production superintendent of 
Barbara Ann Baking Co., Los An- 
geles, was elected president of the 
Southern California chapter of the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers at the group’s recent annual 
meeting, it has been announced. 

Other officers include: Spencer 
Tinsley, Gordon Bread Co., first vice 
president; Ned O’Laughlin, Stan ard 
Flour Co., second vice president, and 
Mrs. M. Bartlett, General Mills, .1¢., 
secretary-treasurer. 

The local group has been cond:ict- 
ing monthly meetings for over 20 
years. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GAYLORD WHIPPLE NEV 
QUAKER OATS EXECUTIVE 


CHICAGO—Gaylord Whipple, an 
employee of the Quaker Oats Co. for 
nearly 38 years, has been prom: ted 
to manager of the foreign dep :'t- 
ment. oie 

This department supervises all (or- 
eign subsidiaries of the company, 4ll 
export sales, and all government })ur- 
chases other than military for sip- 
ment abroad. 

Mr. Whipple has long been active 
in export affairs of the Illinois Manu- 
facturers Assn. 
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IMPERIAL 











ERE’S a flour produced by 

that ideal combination of good 
wheat and good milling . . . a com- 
bination that is the basic founda- 
tion of good bread. With Imperial 
you can get the smooth texture and 
delightful flavor that consumers 


demand in a loaf today. 








The 
WALNUT CREEK 


MILLING CO. + GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 


‘ 








Mill and Elevator Fires 


are often caused by 


SMOKING 


If smoking must be permitted 
Provide a safe place and 
Confine smoking to that place 


PREVENT FIRE 


Mitt Mutual Fire PREVENTION BUREAU 


CHICAGO 














WHERE: 
Call UMetor 4384 


WHY: 


We can give you known 
baking qualities through 
our careful, personal 
selections of wheats— 
binned according to 
variety. 


LOREN/JJOHNSON or 
W. W. (Bill) SUDDUTH 


KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY 




















BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 6, MISSOURI 





Soft Winter Wheat Flours| | “Hunter’s CREAM” 





Family - Commercial . A Kansas Turkey 
wane Wheat Flour 
Long Distance Telephone 32 that for more than sixty years has 
Cable address —“‘Smithstalk”’ stood at pied +4 of the fine 





J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc.| | The Hunter Milling Co. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE Wellington, Kansas 

















The Standard Others Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
a LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
Strive to Reach ZEPHYR FLOUR 
AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
w H ITE SWAN Established 1874 
FLOUR 
SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS e@ MINNESOTA 
































A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERIN +“ " Sasiie cea uoamaae 
: J G Co. CR EMO CHASE BAG COMPANY 
Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators Just the Cream of Hard Wheat General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Bivd. 
and Feed Mills CROOKSTON MILLING CO. Cileage 6, Miinsts 
90 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK CROOKSTON, MINN. Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 
The Williams Bros. Co. STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. ACME RYE We specialize in 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. Operating Union Terminal Elevator A HIGH QUALITY designing and engraving 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 2,000,000 bus. WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR for Millers and the Grain Trade 
All our wheat is grown on '' Western CHRISTOPHER HARRIS All Grades e 
Reserve” and bought f: th . ‘ il n 
ers at elevators we own and operate. Treagurer and Manager FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. Ho and Engraving Co. 
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POST GRADUATE MILLERS—Certificates from the department of milling 
industry, Kansas State College, were awarded to 45 men who attended the 
milling school’s first four-week short course for operative millers which 
closed March 6. The men who took the course, and members of the milling 
department staff, are shown in the above picture. 

FIRST ROW—C. G. Giltner, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Enid, Okla.; W. J. Wohkittel, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Dallas; C. P. Nowotny, H. Dittlinger Roller Mills, New Braunfels, Texas; 
B. Pendergrass, Forster Mfg. Co., Wichita; E. Frey, Jr., Miner-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes 
Barre, Pa.; L. J. Gupton, Lamar (Colo.) Flour Mills Co.; S. M. Bauer, King Milling Co., 
Lowell, Mich.; M. E. Mower, Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas City; A. A. Krohe, Schultz, 
Baujan & Co., Beardstown, Mll.; K. F. Finney, Department of Milling Industry, Manhattan. 

SECOND ROW—V. H. Gimbel, Abilene (Kansas) Flour Mills Co.; H. R. Feind, Inter- 
national Milling Co., Davenport, Iowa; G. R. Waugh, Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., Saska- 
toon, Sask.; B. A. Carter, Jr., Blish Milling Co., Seymour, Ind.; R. A. Wagner, Albers Milling 
Co., Oakland, Cal.; R. D. Alger, Jr., Minot Flour Mill Co., Glasgow, Mont.; E. D. Parks, 
Quaker Oats Co., Akron, Ohio; J. M. MacKenzie, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis; W. 
W. Woehler, Igleheart Brothers, Inc., Clarksville, Tenn.; P. L. Quarnberg, Tri-State Milling 


Co., Rapid City, 8S. D. 
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THIRD ROW—W. A. Groves, Capitol Milling Co., Los Angeles; C. H. Hill, Morten )\ill- 
ing Co., Dallas; V. M. Odden, General Mills, Inc., Oklahoma City; J. A. Shellenberger, !e- 
partment of Milling Industry, Manhattan; H. ©. Mjolsness, Haaky Mfg. Co., Minneapo!is; 
J. J. McArdle, Burrus Mill & Elevator Co., Fort Worth; A. J. Saalfield, Jr., Quaker Cats 
Co., Akron, Ohio; L. K. McFarlin, Morrison Milling Co., Sanger, Texas; D. W. Pollei, Excle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn.; J. D. Rétzer, King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis; K. I. 
Deatrick, Shellabarger’s, Inc., Junction City, Kansas. 

FOURTH ROW—G. D. Huffman, Abilene (Kansas) Flour Mills Co.; G. E. Burklund, Jr.,. 
Valier & Spies Milling Co., St. Louis; L. H. Yung, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee; ©. E. 
Foland, Valier & Spies Milling Co., St. Louis; W. F. Keller, Department of Milling Inidus- 


try, Manhattan; J. D. Forte, Liberty Mills, San Antonio; A. B. 


Ward, Department of Milling 


Industry, Manhattan; J. E. LePatourel, T. H. Taylor Co., Ltd., Chatham, Ont.; L. J. Heard, 
Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, Mo.; R. O. Pence, D. W. Fleming, Department of Milling In- 


dustry, Manhattan. 


FIFTH ROW—J. B. Black, General Mills, Inc., Kansas City; R. C. Selman, The Wolf 
Co., Chambersburg, Pa.; A. M. Lesser, S. R. Strisik Co., New York; F. L. Hart, General 
Mills, Inc., Johnson City, Tenn.; C. M. Dodson, Shellabarger’s, Inc., Clay Center, Kansas; 
G. Mauldin, Jr., Lavonie (Ga.) Roller Mills; R. E. Bluma, Blair Milling Co., Atchison, 
Kansas; T. Manning, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; M. Milner, F. W. Wichser, Dep«rt- 
ment of Milling Industry, Manhattan; P. S. Clouse, Minot (N. D.) Flour Mill Co. 





OPERATIVES DISCUSS HIGH 


SPEED SIFTERS, ENTOLETERS 


ROANOKE, VA.—The use of high 
speed sifters and the advantages of 
pre-breaking were among subjects 
discussed at a meeting of District 11, 
Association of Operative Millers held 
at the Roanoke Hotel March 5-6. T. 
P. Queen, Eagle Roller Mills, Shelby, 
N.C., chairman of the district, pre- 
sided at the meeting which more than 
100 persons attended. 

After the convention was welcomed 
by H. O. Horton, vice president of 
the Roanoke City Mills, Donald S. 
Eber, Kansas City, AOM executive 
secretary, discussed briefly the ad- 
vantages and current activities of the 
association. A discussion of high 
speed sifters was presented by E. J. 
Cecka, sales manager, Richmond 
Mfg. Co., Lockport, N.Y. 

An open forum discussion was led 
by Fred Stivers, Southeastern Mills, 
Rome, Georgia; Russell Savitz, 
Doughnut Corp. of America, Ellicott 
City, Md. and J. M. Leese, Jr., 
Lindsay-Robinson Co., Roanoke. It 
was agreed by the assembly that the 
use of high speed sifters on break 
stock was not detrimental but a suf- 
ficient load must be carried to avoid 
overbolting. About 15 to 20% less 
this type of sifter, it was stated. 

In a discussion on what degree of 
fragment count is undesirable, the 
conclusion was that fragment con- 
tamination must be reduced to an ab- 
solute minimum and millers should 
constantly be on the alert to keep 
it to a minimum. 

The forum brought out the fact 
that in the preparation of wheat. for 
milling, there is a marked improve- 
ment when Entoleters are used ahead 
of the breaks. Even though there is 


about .6% of the wheat taken off by 
the aspirator, there is a reduction of 
about 50% in the fragment count 
when the Entoleter scourer-aspirator 
is used, and the stock that goes to 
the screenings bin is negligible when 
this great reduction in insect frag- 
ment count is considered. 


The group listed the following ad- 
vantages of pre-bréaking: First break 
corrugations remain sharp for a 
longer time, especially on hard wheat, 
more and better middlings are pro- 
duced; there are not so many chunks 
in the stock. It was recommended 
that pre-break stock should be as- 
pirated to remove all the dislodged 
crease dirt and extraneous matter. 
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OPERATIVES PLAN MEETING 
AT FT. WAYNE FOR APRIL 10 


FT. WAYNE, IND.—Districts 3 
and 6 of the Association of Operative 
Millers will hold a joint meeting here 
April 10. A full day’s program has 
been prepared and an attendance of 
about 100 operatives and allied 
tradesmen is expected. The meeting 
will be held at Hotel Van Orman and 
will begin at 9:30 a.m. 

The following program has been ar- 
ranged for the meeting: 

“Wheat Varieties,” Milton P. Full- 
er, vice president and general man- 
ager, King Milling Co., Lowell, Mich. 

“The 1948 Wheat Production Pros- 
pects,” R. E. Straszheim, Purdue 
University, LaFayette, Ind. 

“Multiwall Bags and Valve Packing 
Machines,” D. E. Tobey, St. Regis 
Sales Corp., Kansas City, Mo. 

‘Mill Power Requirements Includ- 
ing Auxiliary Power,” George - L. 





Smutny, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Luncheon, 12:15-2 p.m. 

“Fire Prevention in Mills and 
Grain Elevators,” V. L. Parmentier, 
Millers National Insurance Co., Chi- 
cago. 

“Sanitation and Good Housekeep- 
ing,” C. B. Long, sanitation engineer, 
Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind. 

“Employee and Employer Rela- 
tionship,” C. D. Alexander, Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

“Open Forum,” Carl N. Arnold, To- 
ledo mill, National Biscuit Co. 

A business meeting will be held by 
the members of District 3 and officers 
will be elected. C. J. Raible, Ballard 
& Ballard Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky., 
is chairman of the district. L. E. Mc- 
Quillen, Mennel Milling Co., Fostoria, 
Ohio, is vice chairman and Glenn L. 
Bleile, Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc., 
Ligonier, Ind., is secretary and treas- 
urer. 

Officers of District 6 are: O. J. Nel- 
son, King Milling Co., Lowell, Mich., 
chairman; A. J. List, Jonathan Hale 
& Sons, Ionia, Mich., vice chairman, 
and A. E. Borchardt, Ralston Purina 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich., secretary 
and treasurer. 
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SANITATION, SAFETY ARE 
TOPICS AT AOM MEETING 


ST. LOUIS—Federal and state san- 
itation laws and mill and elevator 
safety programs were topics for dis- 
cussion at the spring District 5 meet- 
ing of the Association of Operative 
Millers here March 13. Thirty-five 
members attended the meeting at the 
York Hotel. Thomas Thomas, M. D. 


King Milling Co., Pittsfield, Ill., pre- 
sided 

Laws affecting food processing 
plants and dairies were described by 


Zean Gassman, superintendent, [lli- 


nois department of agriculture. He 
praised the milling industry for its 
willingness to cooperate with state 
agencies and the U.S. Food and Drug 
Administration. 

In general, mills and elevators have 
a rather poor safety rating, David H. 
Ball, safety engineer, Employers Mu- 
tual Insurance Co., Wausau, Wis., 
believes. He recommended that em- 
ployers and management agree on a 
definite safety program. The talk was 
illustrated with sound slides. 

In attendance was Donald S. Eber, 
Kansas AOM executive secretary, and 
plans for the coming national conven- 
tion were revealed. Mr. Eber also 
called attention to payment of 1948 
dues prior to the annual audit March 
31. Unpaid members will be suspend- 
ed at that time, he said. He lauded 
Lloyd Steirly, Minneapolis, who dur- 
ing the past year signed up 58 new 
AOM members, and urged the mem- 
bership to invite the younger men 
in their milling organizations to join. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

GROCERY UNIT PURCHASED 

MINNEAPOLIS — Jordan Stevens 
Co., local wholesale grocers, recent- 
ly announced the acquisition of the 
local branch of the Western Grocers 
division, serving 150 Jack Sprat 
stores in Minnesota and Wisconsin. 
Thomas Fleming, vice president, said 
Jordan Stevens will take over opera- 
tions of Western April 1. John Lut- 
ter, present Western manager, will 
join Jordan Stevens as the director 
of the Jack Sprat division and sales 
supervisors also will join the Min- 
neapolis firm, 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 
6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 





Ce eeeeet iaiite . ane en DEALERS IN 
| alent pte eee | ~ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 





NEW SPOKANE MILL... MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


MILLS AT TACOMA « SPOKANE ¢ WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE e PORTLAND 








"THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


TSHER ELBE SO). oxalate ERCHANT MILLERS 


CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YorK CiTy ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 

















WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR 
WIKI 5) FINEST.SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Millers of High SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Grade Bakers, 
Family and Ex- SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


3 port Flours. Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 


““THE FLOUR SUPREME” 


2 ee O 
renminal Foun miuis CO. | GIS =z: 





























Mills located at Tidewater and Country 
604 LEWIS BUILDING ’ a PORTLAND 4, OREGON 








MILLING WHEAT FROM - 
CONTI NENTAL GRAIN co. DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 
TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 
Columbus New York Nashville 
Portland = o 
—_— . Louis Davenport 
Buffalo Solana — 





The Choi 


The only mill in this great terminal market, 


Jones-HETTELSATER ConstrRucTIon Co. Sede Walctheat anedinedir: eiies gin 4 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
1012 Baltimore Ave. Kansas Crrv 6, Missount DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 

















Three top-notch bakery 
constant standards of high qual- 


ity by one of America’s outstanding 


to 
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flours, milled 


milling organizations. 


SALINA 


Nashville Sales Office 
810 Nashvite Trust Bldg. 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 


Capacity 10,000 Sacks 


» J 


» | 
KANSAS 


Central States Sales Office 
1940 Leveque Lincoln Tower 
50 West Broad St., Columbus, O. 





All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 














FAMILY FLOUR 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE e 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 

















VERN E. ALDEN COMPANY 
Engineers 
Food Industry Engineering 


@ Investigation - Consultation 
@ Reports - Methods - Procedure 
@ Complete Design Service 

@ Construction Supervision 





120 So. LaSalle $t. CHICAGO 3, ILL. 








. . . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 











PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 








DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Extremely light offerings of 
bran for spot and March shipment, coupled 
with a moderate but steady demand from 
mixers and distributors has resulted in an 
advance of $6 ton in-prices the past. week, 
with spot bran quoted March 22 at $70 
ton, Minneapolis. Standard midds. are up 
about the same as bran, at $77.50@78, while 
flour midds. are not so strong, at $78.50. 
Red dog is around $79. Bran for April 
shipment is discounted about $7 ton, due 
mostly to expectations of grass in the South- 
west by that time and July bran in the 
Kansas City futures market is discounted 
about $25 ton under spot. With prospective 
flour mill operations still unfavorable, some 
mills believe that such discounts in the 
futures are unreasonable. 


Duluth: Demand is good, the trend higher 
and supplies very low; pure bran $70.50, 
standard bran $69.50, flour midds. $78.50, 
red dog $79. 

Kansas City: What demand is present in 
the market is centered on bran, but the 
lack of offers is holding shorts steady this 
week while bran is advancing. Mills con- 
tinue to be behind on deliveries, and the 
demand is for loaded cars principally. Quo- 
tations March 22, Kansas City: bran $67@ 
68, shorts $76.50@77. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds advanced from 
$1.50@5.50 ton, with the greatest advance 
on bran. Quotations, straight cars: bran 
$69@70, mill run $74.20@75.20, shorts $79.50 
@80.50; mixed or pool cars $1 higher. 

Denver: The millfeed market is up again. 
Demand is very heavy and supplies are in- 
adequate for needs. Mills are running on a 
short time basis at present. Quotations: 
bran $68, shorts $79. 

Wichita: Demand for both bran and 
shorts is heavy, with supplies insufficient. 
Mills are operating on reduced schedules. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City: bran $67, 
shorts $77. Bran is up $5@5.50 and shorts 
about steady, compared with prices a week 
ago. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed interest was not 
quite as active as prices continued to ad- 
vance. Demand for shorts ‘was well in ex- 
cess of supply, but bran did not move as 
readily. Quotations, Kansas City basis: bran 
$U6, mill run $72, gray shorts $78. 

Salina: Demand is good with prices on 
brau $2.50@3 higher and shorts unchanged 
to 50¢ ton higher. Supplies are adequate, 
Quotations, basis Kansas City: bran $65.50 
@ 66.50, gray shorts $77.50@78.50. 

Fort Worth: Quotations, carlots: bran $74 
@is, gray shorts $85@86, burlaps, deliv- 
ered TCP; $5@6 higher on bran and $1@2 
up on shorts, compared to previous week. 
Demand is good for spot or immediate 
shipment, and exceeds day to day offer- 
ings, causing a light market. 


Chicago: Demand is fair and supplies are 
inadequate. Bran $72, standard midds. $80@ 
81, flour midds. $83, red dog $83@85. 

St. Louis: There is a good demand for 
spot stuff. Supplies are limited. Bran is 
$1 higher, gray shorts are steady.’ Price 
for bran $69@69.50, gray shorts $79.50@80. 

Buffalo: While the flour mills have im- 
proved their output of millfeeds during the 
past week, it is mostly on CCC 80% flour 
and did not help the feed market as much 
as the production figures would indicate. 
Demand is still ahead of supply, with bran 
very scarce. It is almost impossible to se- 
cure any bran earlier than full prompt 
shipment from any section. Trend is firm. 
Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo: bran $71@72, 
standard midds. $76@77, flour midds. $79.50 
@80.50, red dog $79.50@80.50. 

Boston: Millfeeds were $6@7 ton higher 
in the Boston market last week despite 
continued light buying interest. Spring bran 
and middlings were up $7, while mixed feeds 
advanced $6.50; red dog recorded a $6 
advance. 

Dealers are at a loss to explain what 
is keeping the poultry and dairy industries 
going in the light of the extremely dull 
trading. Buyers steadfastly refuse to take 
on any supplies in quantity, and even of- 
ferings at small concessions go begging. 
Hatching reports, however, indicate that 
sales in this branch of the trade will have 
to expand in the near future. Quotations: 
spring bran $78, midds. $81, mixed feeds 
$80, red dog $83. 

Philadelphia: Lack of confidence in the 
general business outlook is still being mani- 
fest here. Dealers report their customers 
are displaying no concern over the supply 
situation, even though offerings have tight- 
ened somewhat. There have been a few mild 
flurries of activity in ingredients for prompt 
shipment, but the over-all picture is quiet. 
It is rumored that some production sched- 
ules have been reduced slightly, a measure 
undertaken to prevent stocks from piling 
up. Bran is up $3 to $76@77, standard 
midds. are $4 higher at $80@81, and simi- 
lar advancement leaves red dog at $86@87. 

Pittsburgh: Bran prices advanced as much 
as $5 the past week. Prices continue to show 
wide variance between the eastern and 
western buying points. Dealers buy only 
as needed and are cleaning up all old stocks 
and bookings before making new commit- 
ments. Uncertainty is evident among both 
the wholesale and retail buyers of millfeeds 
regarding future prices, and sharp price 
drops are considered possible in the near 
future, which further retards buying. Quo- 
tations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh: bran $75@76.85, 
standard midds. $80.85@86, flour midds. $84 
@88, red dog lb 

New Orleans: Continued advances in mill- 
feeds met with only a mild response from 
buyers, who in general show little interest 
for othér than immediate shipment, or 
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March at the latest. Both mixers and job- 


An bers pursued this policy; consequently, the 
; 9 sales volume for the week was small. There 
rf R was limited interest in export but no 
r sales reported. Bran $74.75@76, shorts $85.25 


@ 86.50. 
OF DOUGH STABILITY Seattle: Millfeed market was very tight, — —— 
an a 7 WITH reflecting reduced production by flour mills. 
S$ Oo Nearly all of the larger operators are well 
. behind on contracts, particularly the Coast 
! FLOUR 





mills, and the inter-mountain producers 
are the only ones who are supplying ship- 


ments on outstanding contracts by speci- 
. fied dates. Some covering of outstanding 

contracts by mills who are behind has fur- ? t ) 

A new development’ ther strengthened an already tight situ- ~ 

° ation. Premiums for quick shipments are 
which greatly ex- running about $2 ton ahead of forward 
n ° quotations. The spot market is strong at $72. 
te ds fermentation Ogden: Millfeed prices dropped $2 during 


tolerance. Provides the past week, with demand continuing to 
“ s “ ° ” equal supply. Cold, stormy weather stimu- 
more time for cutting over or lated feeding. Mills are operating to ca- 
giving dough extra punches. If pacity at five days a week and are booked 
fl hi h ° through April. Quotations: red bran and 

you want a flour which will stand mill run $70, middlings $74, carload lots, 
od 4 f.o.b. Ogden; Denver prices: $75, middlings 

abuse, write or wire $79; California prices: $75.50, mill run 
$79.50, carlots, f.o.b. San Francisco; Los An- 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED _ zeles prices: ‘$75.75, middlings $79.75. 








Toronto-Montreal: Exports of millfeeds 

—) MILLS COMPANY continue to be restricted as domestic de- 
5 mand takes all the mills can produce. 

—_— 1521 '\. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA Quotations: bran $53.25, shorts $56.25, mid- 
dlings $59.25, net cash terms, bags includ- 

p29 ed, mixed or straight cars, Toronto-Montreal 





_ 

basis. 
Winnipeg: Demand for millfeed greatly 
MILLING exceeds available supplies. The output from 
western mills has fallen off when compared 
with a few months ago. However, the bulk 
ENGINEERS of the production from the three prairie 
a provinces continues to move to eastern 


INC Canada. .Quotations: Manitoba and Sas- 
e katchewan bran $49.25, shorts $52.25; Al- 


e berta bran $49.25, shorts $52.25. Small lots 
T ex-country elevators and warehouses $3 Cn 
Designers and Builders extra. 

















for the 
Grain Processing Industries RYE PRODUCTS e 
ior) * 
; 1016 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 





Minneapolis: Rye flour trade remains quiet 
even though prices are down about 30¢ The 
sack the past week. Pure white $6.55, me- 
dium $6.35, dark $5.55, Minneapolis. 

New York: Currently rye flour sales are W | L L | A M K E 4 L y 
small, but a pick-up is anticipated as soon 
as the large wholesale bakers are again 


in the swing of production. Pure white pat- M | L L | N G C O M PA N y 
ents $6.75@7.20. seen 

St. Louis: Prices advanced 25¢ bag. Sales 
and shipping directions are slow. Pure white HUTCHINSON, KA NSAS 
$7.10, medium $6.85, dark $5.10, rye meal 
$6.10. 

Buffalo: Buyers of rye flours are sitting 
on the sidelines for the most part, and com- 
mitments are very conservative at this 
time. The trend is firm. Quotations, f.o.b. 
Buffalo: white $7.35, dark $5.35, medium 
$7.10. 


SC ee Chicago: Only scattered small sales are : 66é i | 99 
being made. Buyers continue to show little 

C A N | °o N Vv A L L E df interest. Directions are fair. White patent ep e Nl Qa e 

rye $6.58@7.10, medium $6.23@6.90, dark : 


GRAIN EXCHANGE « MINNEAPOLIS, MINN Philadelphia: Bakers are showing little 
" inclination to purchase rye in this market. 


a the aay dark flour peers gd hands e 

t m t t i t t 

BONS Ro ee CERES Spring Patent 
MINER-HILLARD mouth buying policy which continues to 


prevail.. Reports that production is being 


MILLING CO maintained at a steady pace despite the » 

" lag in demand are serving to convince the | u te n 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. consuming group that a supply will- be 
Rs | ‘ available whenever they see fit to purchase. 


Manufacturers of Meanwhile, prices are displaying a firm 
” 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours undertone, with rye white holding at $7.15 b 
, 7 @7.25, an increase of 10¢ over the quotation I rs @ a r 





























ny 





Kan. 




















of a week earlier. 
». “RUSSELL’S BEST” Pittsburgh: Downward adjustments in rye ae 
flour prices receive scant buying interest. 
“ ” Unless there is urgent need for fill-ins bak- V M O 
o m gece aca pf ogee an ers or jobbers are not interested in making RED Le so gthe ILLING C - 
ur m is loc e pro commitments for any type of rye flour at 
wheat district of central western Kan- present prices. Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh: ER S LLS, MINN. 
sas, and secures most of its wheat rye flour, fancy white $6.85@7.45, medium 1500 C Dai 
directly from growers. $6.80@7.15, dark $5.85@6, blended $6.95@ wt. Daily 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas | °°° "Ye meal $5.90@6.26. _ 


OATMEAL MARKETS 

















FOR QUALITY. FLAVOR AND ECONOMY Toronto-Montreal: Demand is limited for 
rolled oats and oatmeal! in domestic markets; 
quotations: rolled oats $4.10 in 80-lb. cot- 
tons; oatmeal in 98-lb. jutes $4.95, f.o.b. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


go Rg GRAIN MERCHANTS ony 
Winnipeg: Domestic demand for rolled KANSAS CITY, MO. 


oats and oatmeal is seasonal, and there are 





Hubbard *i!'"3% 








indications that sales are slackening off Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains pon aay gra gat CAL. 
® ° . slightly. Export business is described as . ° 
Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner spasmodic and made up of small lots. Quo- MINNEAPOLIS PORTLAND, ORE. 
tations: rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $4.30 DULUTH, MINN. 





e in the three prairie provinces; oatmeal in 
Family Flour De Luxe 98-Ib. sacks $5.15. 


Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
THE CRETE MI be | 233-0" aie RED WING FLOUR 


. | Rye Flour Output Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
‘ Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc, | «2 t te Northwestern Miller by principal | THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 


mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
MILLERS OF points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 


‘High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour comparative figures for the previous weeks: 


Plain and Selfrising Feb. Mar. Mar. Mar. | 
comma. np. Momrorx. va. | ror mum... sci -aite acta aves | & Bay and Sell Threagh WANT ABS x 


*Three mills. 
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KSTERDAY, IODAY § JOMORROW 


y CARROLL K. MICHENER 





BREAD DOLE MODERNIZED— 
Back there in old England, genera- 
tions ago, many of the numerous 
bread doles were known as “scram- 
bling” doles, so called because the 
loaves to be distributed were thrown 
among the poor to be literally scram- 
bled for, probably in the dust of the 
street before a church door or on the 
threshold of some other such charit- 
able institution. Indeed, at Wath, 
near Ripon, a certain testator in 1810 
ordered that 40 penny loaves should 
be thrown from the church roof at 
midnight on every Christmas Eve. 

‘ We have had at least one bread 
dole in the U.S., known as the Leake 
dole, a benefaction of famed Trinity 
Church, Broadway at the head of 
Wall Street in New York City. This 
charity was established in 1792 by 
John Leake and John Watts with the 
banking of “one thousand pounds 
sterling whose interest was to be 
laid out in the purchase of loaves” 
for distribution to the needy poor. 
The loaves were dispensed—with no 
scrambling, so far as we know—from 
St. John’s Chapel, then in Trinity 
Parish but no longer standing. Later 
the dole was transferred to St. Luke’s 
Chapel, which is in Greenwich Vil- 
lage. 

During World War II distribution 
of Leake loaves was suspended, and 
when revived by the vicar, the Rev. 
Dr. Leicester C. Lewis, it was so 
modified as to conform with present- 
day economic conditions of employ- 
ment and family income. Thus the 
proceeds of the trust now are used 
to buy bread for the communion 
breakfast which is served in St. 
Luke’s parish hall following the 8 
a.m. celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion each Sunday in St. Luke’s 
Chapel. From meeting bodily need, 
as in the beginning, the gift is 
changed in its significance to serve 
spiritual need. 

@John Watts was the last royal re- 
corder of the City of New York, and 
a heroic-sized bronze statue of him 
stands in Trinity churchyard outside 
Trinity Church, a few feet from the 
Broadway fence, on the south side. 
He lived and died in New York City 


(1749-1836). The statue was erected’ 


in 1893 by his grandson, Gen. John 
Watts de Peyster. Near by is the 
Watts family vault. 

The recorder’s son, Robert J. Watts, 
inherited a fortune from John Leake, 
a relative by marriage, and under the 
terms of the inheritance he assumed 
the surname Leake and was there- 
after known as Robert J. Watts 
Leake. He died unmarried. His fa- 
ther applied the son’s inheritance to 
founding the Leake and Watts Or- 
phan House, thus recognizing the idea 
of the orphanage as having originat- 
ed with John Leake. The building and 
its site were eventually sold to the 
trustees of the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine, and the institution was 
removed to Yonkers, N.Y., where it is 
today under the modified name of 
the Leake and Watts Orphanage. 

Last year Trinity Church, which 
stands on its original colonial site, 
celebrated the 250th anniversary of 
its founding under royal charter from 
William the Third of England. The 
present edifice, third church on the 
original ground, is more than a cen- 
tury old, having been consecrated in 
1846. 

Familiarly known as “the Church 
of Wall Street,” Trinity has to its 
credit the founding or aiding of more 
than 1,400 churches, schools, hospi- 
tals or other institutions, many of 
them as far west as the Mississippi. 
King’s College, now Columbia Uni- 
versity, began its existence in a small 
frame schoolhouse in Trinity church- 
yard in 1754, and the land for its first 
building was a grant from Trinity. 

So endeth the lesson. 
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#& % % HEALTH FOOD AND 
HARP STRINGS—The Bureau of 
Health Education of the American 
Medical Assn. announces the release 
of another series of electrical tran- 
scriptions, which brings the number 
of its transcribed radio health pro- 
grams to 17. The new series has been 
prepared with the cooperation of the 
Council on Foods and Nutrition, 
whose membérs furnish the materials 
and interviews for the recordings. 
Among the speakers are Dr. Russell 
M. Wilder, Dr. George R. Cowgill 
and Dr. W. H. Sebrell, Jr., well 
known to the. bread _ industries 
through their association with the 
enrichment movement. This series 
represents a new and what is de- 
scribed as the “practical approach” 
to the subject of food and nutrition. 
The programs were written in terms 
of situations which face the house- 
wife, such as what to serve for break- 
fast, how to pack the school lunch 
and the everlasting problem, to eat 
or not to eat between meals. Vita- 
mins have been subordinated to 
viands and minerals to menus. 
& % & It is explained that “to make 
the entire broadcast still more pal- 
atable,” harp music has been added 
as interludes to punctuate the dis- 
cussions. 2% J The recordings are 
available to state and county medi- 
cal societies and to other agencies, 
subject to medical society approval. 
Electrical transcriptions distributed 
by the association on a loan basis in 
1947 are estimated to have originated 
more than 5,000 local broadcasts 
across the nation and in Hawaii and 
Alaska. Eight state medical associa- 
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Reproduced from THe NortHWESTERN MILLER of 1896 is this picture of an 


ancient mill on piles, which once stood at Chartres, Franc. 


Such mills were 


not uncommon, formerly, on streams subject to heavy floods or on tidal rivers. 


tions now act as subdistributing cen. 
ters for the transcriptions. Additional 
series planned for 1948 will be an- 
nounced at approximately three 
months’ intervals. 


The pretzel editor of the ‘Vall 
Street Journal tells us that the ;ret- 
zel you munch with your beer ‘rom 
now on is quite likely to have rv/led 
off a new high-speed assembly ' ine. 
He says the industry’s new-fanzled 
bending robots will automatically 
roll, tie and fasten as many as 125 
doughy twists in a minute—three 
times as many as a quick-fing:red 
pretzel bender can turn out. 


e@e ®@ 
Observations from a 
Transcontinental Airship 


Like a rich man’s table, lavis!‘y 
spread, 
An ocean at both its foot and }.ead, 
This continent of mine I saw 
With much of pride and more of 
awe 
As over we flew with scarce : 
halt— 
And no man seated “below the 
salt.” 
Meadows seemed, to my wonder- 
ing gaze, 
Urns of colorful mixed-bouquets; 
Rivers, the gleaming silverware ; 
Cities arranged strategically where 
Torches were needed to light a 
huge hall. 
Forests tapestried many a wali. 
The viands were served on bur- 
nished plates— 
What other, these, than golden 
states ?— 
Exotic fruits, roast fowl, fat meats, 
Milk and honey, pastry sweets; 
Yet most of all was I impressed 
By the wheaten loaves, one for 
each guest, 
Fresh from the oven, with ple:i- 
tude 
Left for the hungry throng that 
stood 
Patiently clustered around the 
wide, 
Welcoming doors. “Thank you,” 
I cried, 
“Thank you, God, for the reve a- 
tion 
Of the bounty of my nation!” 
Then: “Lest the board should ver 
look bare, 
An Oregon ranch shall contrib ite 
its share— 
. And I, in my garden, as well is 
I’m able— 
To this always laid-for-Than! s- 
giving table.” 
Ethel Romig Full-r 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
1 year $2, 3 years $5 in U. &., 
Canada, Latin and South America. 
Other countries $5 per year. In- 
cludes supplements as published. 
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LONG EXTRACTION FLOUR 
NUISANCE 


ANY millers are increasingly unhappy over 
M the prospect that the demand for long ex- 
traction, chiefly 80 per cent, flour for export 
promises to continue into future years so long 
as hunger and dollar shortages compel needy 
nations to buy flour as cheaply as possible with 
quality a secondary factor. That is the case to- 
day, accompanied by ever increasing pressure 
on prices both by importing countries’ agencies 
in this country and our own government buying 
methods. 

It was not so when millers were compelled to 
supp y flour of not less than 80 per cent extrac- 
tion to domestic buyers. At that time there was 
no need to try to fit the quality to the price, be- 
caus’ the latter was on a scarcity wartime basis 
and millers’ margins were generous. Also, they 
had the incentive of using every effort to supply 
their regular customers with the best flour pos- 
sible under the government regulations in order 
to retain their favor against the time when re- 


 strictions would be discontinued. 


Today the horse is of another color. Under 
harc force of circumstances the miller has to em- 
ploy every effort to produce flour to comply with 
specifications. This may rather easily be done by 
grinding the least expensive wheat, by cutting 
every possible corner in production costs and by 
mixing lower grade flours into higher so that the 
flour will meet the minimum requirements, es- 
sentially by the simple factor of “percentage” as 
stated in the contract. This is, of course, a com- 
plex kind of business, with one miller cutting the 
corners a trifle closer than another and the other 
being forced to meet the competition by whatever 
methods he can devise. 


So, despite the fact that many millers are 
struggling along rather unhappily in meeting these 
low prices and supplying flour according to the 
letter of the contract, others are in a.stew to 
find means of enabling themselves to participate 
in the business without outright losses. And, at 
the moment, prospects are that the situation is 
likely to be worse before it becomes better; at 
least.so long as domestic buying is at so low 
an ebb, with no immediate prospects of improve- 
ment. 

It is characteristic of virtually all millers to 
take a certain pride in the quality of their prod- 
ucts and, in our observation, few like to “cut the 
grade to meet the price.” Yet there is a certain 
element of justice in this, especially when would- 
be buyers reduce their offers to the point where 
the miller is literally forced to resort to every 
legitimate method to bring himself out even on 
a “price squeeze’ contract. Such business comes 
Within the province of ‘‘caveat emptor.” 

The foregoing comment is made without ref- 
erence to the overwhelming proportion of 80 per 
cent flour deliveries by millers everywhere in the 
country. It is written rather because of knowl- 
edge of specific instances where these govern- 
ment buyers have put the squeeze on prices to 
the ultimate limit and, very likely, have received 
flour the quality of which represents a like de- 
gree of squeeze on the quality of the flour de- 
livered. 


All of this probably leads to no conclusion 
hor does it point any moral. It probably can be 
summarized in the simple statement that all mill- 
ers will be glad when the troublesome business 
is ended and mankind returns to eating bread 
made from the only kind of flour that is fit for 
& civilized man to eat. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER . 
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A BOOT FOR WALLACE 


HILE it is of little or no importance, we 

feel that, since we have so frequently 
criticized President Truman for many of his al- 
most incredibly stupid acts and words since fate 
placed the responsibility of the presidency upon 
his incapable and probably unwilling shoulders, 
we should, in simple justice, accord him a much 
needed mark of merit for his repudiation, in his 
New York address last week, of any support which 
might be offered him by Henry Wallace or any 
of his rag tag supporters. His words’ were plain 
and straightforward: 

“I do not want and I will not accept the 
political support of Henry Wallace and his 
Communists. If joining them or permitting 
them to join me is the price of victory, I rec- 
ommend defeat. These are days of high prices 
for everything. But any price for Wallace and 
his Communists is too much for me to pay. 
I’m not buying any.” 


It is not often that the people of this country’ 


have witnessed a so frankly stated rejection of 
the support of any considerable group of voters 
by a candidate for the presidency or any other 
high office. In this instance it is the more notable 
because of Mr. Truman’s declining popularity with 
the whole people, the circumstance that the 
Wallace following is so largely made up of for- 
mer idolators of his predecessor and that much 
of the “solid South,” dependable in party voting 
for three quarters of a century, is on the verge 
of repudiating him as its candidate. 

Thus we take pleasure in scoring one for 


Harry. 
e®e8e@ 


AMERICA SPEAKS 


RESIDENT TRUMAN, in his address to the 

Congress last week, made a declaration of 
the firm purpose of America not to-limit its ac- 
tion in defense of the free nations of the world 
to buying peace with dollars but to stand by its 
faiths with all of its might, come what may. It is 
of no importance who wrote the text of his speech 
so long as it so clearly stated the stand of the 
whole people save for its ragged fringes of isola- 
tionism and scheming communism. 

Neither is it important that we have arrived 
at our present position among nations largely 
because of our stupidities at Yalta and Potsdam. 
The situation is not one of yesterday or last year 
but as of now, at the end of a long period of 
America’s broadcasting its indecisions and weak- 
nesses, interpreted by the enemies of world peace 
as timidity, or even fear. These interpretations 
recently have been additionally justified by the 
words. and actions of the enemies in our midst, 
chiefly under the leadership of Henry Wallace, 
at the very time when the need for this nation’s 
standing with united front probably is greater 
than: at any time in history. It is not to be dis- 
puted that the administration’s own weaknesses 
in playing domestic politics in efforts to win the 
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oncoming election, and the vacillation of Con- 
gress, have contributed much to the worldwide 
fear that America could not be counted on to 
defend peace and freedom in the world. 

Now, if Congress does -not itself default or too 
long delay in enacting the substance of the laws 
proposed by the President and its own leaders, 
there is every reason to hope that the continent- 
wide piracy now exercising a free hand in Europe 
will come to an end or, at least, be slowed until 
such time as free nations can so strengthen 
their unity and their overwhelming powers of de- 
fense that the march of the barbarian world will 
be stopped now and forever. It is important, too, 
to know that America’s foreign policies now are 
known to all of the people, in contrast to the 
years during which they were the subject of per- 
sonal and secret agreements which, as has since 
been revealed, in nearly every instance served 
the carefully concealed purposes of the Soviet 
giant to extend its power over the whole of Eu- 
rope with world conquest its ultimate goal. 


METRIC SYSTEM WINS FAVOR 

INCE we discussed a few issues ago a mill- 
S er’s suggestion that, since the milling indus- 
try has abandoned the archaic barrel as a flour 
measure, it is high time that the hundred-pound 
unit also should apply to all grains, many let- 
ters of approval have been received. Supplement- 
ing these have been others—one of which was 
published on this page last week—arguing that 
such a change would be merely a half measure 
and expressing the hope that in the not too dis- 
tant future America would awaken to the merits 
of changing our whole scheme of measures to 
the Metric System, generally used throughout 
most of the commercial world. Another of these 
interesting communications, received from an 
eastern miller, follows: 


“I hate to think that we will continue down 
through the centuries on the present archaic 
basis. For one thing it would give a quickly 
visible basis of comparison of values. 


“For instance to find what effect the de- 
cline in the price of corn might have on the 
price of millfeed, I had to look up a tabula- 
tion which developed the fact that each 8¢ 
per bushel decline in the price of corn was 
equivalent to approximately $2.75 per ton. 

“Also, by whipping up my lazy brain to the 
effort, I just find that each 5¢ per bushel de- 
cline in oats is equivalent to $3.12 per ton. 


“If it were just a matter of making the 
change for a temporary purpose it would be 
one thing, but your suggested change is for 
all eternity. I strongly favor it.” 


It is appropriate to supplement this by quot- 
ing the opinion expressed by a member of a large 
milling concern in the Netherlands, operating 
mills and other industries not only in Holland 
but in several other countries of Europe, when 
we asked him if the difference in weight and 
measure standards in America was a matter of 
any considerable inconvenience to our customers 
abroad. While he replied in some detail, the gist 
of it was that merchants everywhere in Europe 
not only found the difference in weights and 
measures, along with figuring exchange rates, 
most inconvenient but simply could not under- 
stand why America continued an ancient sys- 
tem when adoption of the world’s metric meas- 
ures would be of so great advantage in its com- 
mercial relations with numberless other coun- 
tries. 
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C.C.Isely Surveys the Wheat Crop 


EDITOR’S NOTE: For many 
years The Northwestern Miller has 
presented from time to time the 


views of C. C. Isely on the wheat - 


crop and other conditions. Mr. Isely 
is a widely and favorably known citi- 
zen of Dodge City, Kansas, whose 
reports on agricultural conditions in 
the Southwest have won respect. At 
present the wheat crop prospect in 
the Southwest probably is more un- 
certain than at any time in recent 
years, with Mr. Isely, as will be 
noted from the article which follows, 
taking perhaps the most pessimistic 
view yet expressed by anyone with 
reasonable claim to being a recog- 
nized authority. On that account they 
are presented in the following article 
as the opinion of one whose lifetime 
experience gives him clear right to 
be heard. 
¥ ¥ 


HE southwestern high plains 

i region, the world’s surplus 

bread basket, is proving itself 
consistently unpredictable. 

March, when high, dry winds were 
“certain” to blow dust and disaster, 
finds the region with its backward 
wheat buried under the snow. 

The experts, the prophets of an- 
other Dust Bowl, who learned by 
heart the semi-socialistic books of 
fiction which would have doomed this 
great region to a permanent semi- 


desert to be redeemed only by feder- 


ally employed directors, have seen 
their dire predictions utterly con- 
founded. 

The period from July to November 
was indeed severely dry. If there is 
a rule of weather in these high plains, 
it is that wet cycles are followed by 
dry cycles. It was safe to report to 
the press that the “I-told-you-sos” 
were certainly right and drouth, dry 
winds and the Dust Bow! itself, were 
just over the horizon. 

Strange to say, many editors, filled 
for years with misinformation about 
this whole area, were ready to take 
the bait. The Country Gentleman, 
Collier’s Weekly, even the staid Wall 
Street Journal, solemnly reported the 
opinions fed out by the publicity bu- 
reaus in Washington. The lesser press 
followed. Even papers in central Kan- 
sas were quite certain that the high 
plains men were sinners all. When 
these men resented the almost libel- 
ous outgivings they were chided that 
their resentment was the natural 
psychological result of guilty con- 
sciences. 


December-March Moisture Heavy 


The accumulated precipitation from 
Dec. 1 to mid-March in rain and snow 
is the greatest in 50 years. The rains 
were gentle and soaking. Various 
snows covered the wheat fields with- 
out annoying winds. 

“Wonder what those experts think 
now?” says Mr. Farmer, with a broad 
grin, as he watches the snowflakes 
whirling down and blocking the 
roads. Where there are sheep and 
cattle he properly worries how heavy 
livestock losses are to be prevented. 

The wheat grower’s satisfaction is 
mixed with an unhappy ingredient— 
“They will all be saying now that we 
will have another big wheat crop.” 
If he is asked, did you ever see a 
season with such heavy winter's snow 
that did not make a big wheat crop, 
he replies: “The trouble is that there 
is no wheat under the snow. But 
they will keep up their talk and keep 
down the price of wheat in our bins.” 

Personal observation over a wide 


area, reports by growers and other 
reports indicate that uniformly un- 
favorable winter wheat conditions ob- 
tain from Texas, across the entire 
plains region, into Nebraska. This ap- 
plies not only to the high plains, but 
eastward as far as Wichita and Sa- 
lina. If this area produces half the 
crop it produced last year, it will be 
be a near miracle. That would mean 
a quarter billion less bushels. Only 
in Colorado and New Mexico and the 
Kansas counties bordering Colorado 
is there a favorable chance for wheat. 
In Colorado, thousands of acres were 
sown on_sod and these should give a 
good account of themselves. Yet the 
total output, reducing last year’s crop 
by 250 million, looks like a maximum. 


Promise Down 35% 


This figure, as a maximum, is com- 
pounded of various elements. Prob- 
ably from 15 to 20% of the total area 
was never seeded. Probably a similar 
acreage of wheat was seeded and lost, 
sprouting prematurely in ground too 
dry to permit the plant to become 
established. This would reduce the 
promise under the snow by 35%. 

There are a few moist spots, a strip 
three miles wide and 10 miles long, 
beginning some 20 miles southwest 
of Dodge City and another strip be- 
ginning west of Kingman and extend- 
ing northeasterly 30 miles. These are 
so rare and far between that they 
attract attention and emphasize how 
very poor the rest of the wheat out- 
look is. 

Then there are the summer tilled 
(miscalled summer fallowed) fields. 
A year ago the large areas usually 
left for summer tillage looked so 
promising with volunteer wheat that 
this was allowed to come to harvest 
so the acreage left for summer till- 
age was the smallest in many years, 
probably not 2% of the total acreage 
sown. Even this got off to a very 
poor start. Some of it was lost last 
fall, but the recent moisture should 
put these acres in excellent condition. 


Late Wheat May Do Better 


The late sown wheat might do well. 
It probably has developed its root 


system under the snow and there 
seems to be more value to growing 
plants from snowfall than from rain- 
fall. I once observed wheat sown as 
late as February make a yield of 20 
bu. an acre. But that is once in 50 
years and with perfect soil conditions. 


By mid April reports will be made 
on all hands that the sudden appear- 
ance of a heavy stand of wheat, grow- 
ing volunteer, might make a crop. 
There were enough heads scattered 
in last year’s harvest to make a very 
thick stand if it now starts to grow 
It gave a good account of itself last 
year. It should come thick enough 
to choke out the weeds. It can choke 
itself out if there is a dry week in 
May. I have talked to dozens of grow- 
ers suggesting that they use their 
chisel tools or spring tooth harrows 
to tear out half or two-thirds of this 
volunteer wheat. This would give the 
soil the needed tillage and make a 
crop a possibility. Not one of them 
grows enthusiastic about that sug- 
gestion. 

Wind Losses Zero 


The wind losses are zero. The ex- 
cessive straw from the 1947 crop was 
not burned. It stayed in the soil. No 
such soils will ever blow. Even the 
few summer tilled fields would not 
likely blow because they have been 
tilled with a straw residue of the year 
previous giving the soil abundant hu- 
mus. A dark soil with humus will not 
blow. 


There is another factor which has 
not been given consideration. It al- 
most makes it impossible to have a 
good crop even if all the acreage had 
been seeded and sprouted and kept 
alive. This arises out of the use of 
the combine. The combine leaves all 
the straw in the fields. Excessive 
straw in the field impairs the suc- 
ceeding crop. The bacteria, which re- 
lease nitrogen to the new plant, are 
engaged with the old unrotted straw 
until mid May. Never were there so 
many millions of acres of unrotted 
straw left in the fields from Texas 
to Nebraska as in 1947. 


This factor began to be apparent 
as early as 1928, and farmers began 





NEW ELEVATOR IN OPERATION—A new elevator providing storage 
capacity for 820,000 bu. grain in addition to previous facilities has been 
put into operation at Iowa Falls, Iowa, by the Ralston Purina Co., St. 
Louis, manufacturers of Purina Chows. The new structure is 296 ft. long 
and 177!, ft. high. It includes 26 tanks, star bins and a head house. Bins 
are 120 ft. high and 20 ft. in diameter. Underground and overhead tun- 
nels connect the elevator with the Purina Chow plant. Unloading facili- 
ties include.a concrete hopper with carload capacity for rail car and two 
truck dumps of 30-ton capacity each. The Iowa Falls plant is one of five 
Purina plants specially equipped for soybean processing. 
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to burn off their excessive straw. By 
burning, the succeeding yields for the 
first year were doubled. In 1931, 90%, 
of the acreage was burned, which was 
the real reason for the Dust Bow), 
not the sins of the farmers as depicted 
in “The Plow That Broke the Plains,” 
In 1947, the farmer would not burn 
his stubble. Not.1% was _ burned. 
Burning is considered a high crime 
in these parts. 


Parallel in 1944-45 


The nearest parallel to present con- 
ditions occurred in 1944-45. The enor, 
mous crop of 1944 left a large acre. 
age with heavy straw from the com- 
bine scattered on the ground. Very 
little was burned. Rainfall was heay. 
ier than normal. At Dodge C''y it 
was 25% above the average anc well 
distributed throughout the crop  row- 
ing year. The Ford county crip of 
1945 was about 6 bu. an acre. Al! sea- 
son the plant was backward, sp ndly 
and small. Though the season se-med 
perfect, the crop was poor. 

As already pointed out, the high 
plains wheat belt is unpredictable. 
Farmer Rhinehart of near Bucklin 
observed the other day: “Twice re- 
cently the crop was supposed ‘o be 
killed by the May freeze, whil: the 
wheat was in head, yet we had a lot 
of wheat,” so other factors may make 
this 1948 crop come through despite 
the heavy straw, though not one 
farmer in 10 expects much. As George 
Washington once said, “The eveit is 
in the hands of God.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


NOMINEES FOR MILWAUKEé: 
EXCHANGE OFFICE LISTED 


MILWAUKEE—Lewis E. McClel- 
lan, Cargill Grain Co., was nominat- 
ed for the presidency of the Miliwau- 
kee Grain Exchange at the annual 
caucus of the exchange March 20. 
Nominated for first vice president 
was H. W. Kusserow, Chas. A. K:ause 
Milling Co.; second vice president, 
R. G. Leistikow, Stratton Grain Co., 
secretary-treasurer, James G. O’Brien. 

Robert G. Bell, W. M. Bell Co., has 
been nominated for a one-year ‘erm 
as director, with Paul E. Riebs, the 
Riebs Co., nominated for two-year 
term. 

Nominees for three-year terms on 
the board are Andrew E. Lauer, G. 
W. Winston, C. H. Jens, Robert Lamb, 
John G. Davis, William C. Moll, An- 
ton Pitrof and Donald R. Sander. 

Nominated to the board of arbitra- 
tion were Joseph H. Harris, Wi!!iam 
C. Moll, W. B. Grogan, Richard Ful- 
ler, Donald D. Brown, Elmer J. De- 
Buhr, George Elmer Koppel':am, 
Wesley J. LaCourt and Anton R. i<ra- 
son. Board of appeals nominees are 
Walter C. Holstein and A. L. Johnson. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SALES OF VAN DE KAMP 
INCREASED DURING 1947 


LOS ANGELES—Sales of Va" de 
Kamp’s Holland Dutch Bakeries, ‘nc., 
Los Angeles, increased $2,03(.901 
over 1946 to $12,332,271 in 1947, it has 
been announced by Lawrence L. 
Frank, president. The increas« in 
sales was principally a reflectio: of 
higher prices necessitated by hi; her 
costs and wages, he said. Net inc me 
was $221,689, equal to $1.31 a share 
on the 169,056 shares of common 
stock outstanding, against $372,715, 
or $2.20 a common share in 1946. The 
regular quarterly dividend of 2(¢ 4 
share on the common was declared, 
payable March 31 to stock of record 
March 10. 
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Canadian Farmers, Grain Trade 
Dispute Wheat Agreement Pact 


WINNIPEG—Since the announce- 
ment that 36 nations had reached an 
accord toward the establishment of 
an International Wheat Agreement, 
many interests have expressed their 
views for and against such a pact. In 
Canada, the organized farmers are 
all for it. The private grain trade is 
critical and opposed to the agree- 
ment. 

Since the announcement of the ac- 
cord, the matter of correlating the 
remaining years of the Canada-U.K. 
wheat contract with the new pro- 
posed international agreement is now 
under discussion between British 
Canadian authorities in London 
and Ottawa. Some sources believe 
that the Canada-U.K. agreement can 
be successfully carried on within the 
international agreement for the next 
two years, when the present Canada- 
U.K. contract is due to terminate. 

According to reliable reports from 
Ottawa, Canada took substantial 
losses in the first two years’ opera- 
tions of the Canada-U.K. contract, 
and now contends she should be al- 
lowed to recoup this loss by obtaining 
the ceiling of $2 a bu. for the 1948-49 
crops. 

Possible Renegotiation 


The private grain trade feels that 
Canada may probably renegotiate at 
a level less than $2 when the inter- 
national plan comes into effect. The 
terms of the Canada-U.K. agreement 
indicate that the prices shall be re- 
negotiated if and when an interna- 
tional agreement goes into effect. The 
private trade points out-that all pre- 
vious wheat pacts have failed, and 
the Searle Grain Co. says that such 
an international planning board has 
never succeeded in developing because 
of the limitations of the human mind. 


BREAD !8 THE 


. plan set forth 


It also suggests that state planning 
frustrates free enterprise, and urges 
that a referendum of Canada’s prairie 
wheat growers should be taken in 
order to guide Parliament in making 
its decision whether to approve the 
new International Wheat Pact or not. 

H. H. Hannam, president of the Ca- 
nadian Federation of Agriculture, 
said, ‘“‘This achievement comes as wel- 
come news to the organized farmers 
of Canada, for it is an objective 
toward which we have been working 
for years. The five-year marketing 
in the agreement 

. envisions and initiates an en- 
tirely new trade pattern in the in- 
ternational market, which may be 
followed by similar agreements in 
the marketing of other stable com- 
modities entering extensively into 
world trade.” 

Cycle Slowed? 

Commenting on the signing of the 
agreement, Forbes Rhude, Canadian 
Press business editor, states, “An 
acknowledged evil within the eco- 
nomic system—the ‘boom-bust’ cycle 
—was further harnessed, with the an- 
nouncement of the 36-power wheat 
agreement... . 

“Government business leaders and 
economists have long recognized the 
need for some means of narrowing 
down the alternating periods of busi- 
ness booms, inflation, deflation, de- 
pression. Such cycles, in the past, 
have involved all sections of the econ- 
omy—agriculture, industry, finance, 
without preference as to priority 
either in the boom or bust period. 

“The problem has been to exercise 
just that amount of control that will 
level off the curves placing fetters 
on the economy,” Mr. Rhude con- 
tended. 


STAFF OF LIFE 


Rehabilitation of Saskatchewan 
One of Major Canadian Problems 


By A. H. Bailey 


Canadian Mamager of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Among the many industrial prob- 
lems which Canada is trying to solve 
in these days of postwar reconstruc- 
tion, that of the province of Sas- 
katchewan in regard to the wheat 
raising industry is acute. 

Hitherto, wheat has been the main- 
stay of that part of Canada. Sas- 
katchewan’s capacity for producing 
this grain was such that it rapidly 
outran its neighboring provinces. 
Now, with the supply of labor re- 
quired to grow wheat steadily declin- 
ing and no other industries in the 
province which are able to absorb 
its growth in population, the number 
of those who can make a living in 
Saskatchewan is declining. Young 
people who cannot or who do not 


wish to farm are moving elsewhere. 
Within the last 15 years over 100,000 
have migrated. 

Saskatchewan professes socialism 
and has been endeavoring to discour- 
age private enterprise in its indus- 
trial establishment. Factories are 
frowned upon if privately owned and 
operated. The provincial government 
made some effort a while ago to es- 
tablish publicly-owned manufacturing 
industries, but not much success has 
been achieved. For one thing, the 
necessary capital was not at the gov- 
ernment’s disposal, nor did it seem 
likely that it ever would be. The pol- 
icy in relation to private enterprise 
was too discouraging. Those who had 
money to invest would not risk it 
in a province which was opposed to 
privately earned profits. 

Saskatchewan has some natural re- 
sources which private enterprise 


might be induced to exploit if reason- 
able returns on the investment were 
possible, but under existing provin- 
cial restrictions the chances of re- 
munerative gains are slim. Conse- 
quently, the present outlook for in- 
dustrial development is not rosy. 

Sooner or later this province will 
have to learn that most worthwhile 
industrial development is a matter of 
private enterprise backed by the good 
will and cooperation of a government 
which is wise enough to know that 
money is entitled to its earnings just 
as much as labor. When the two get 
together in this great Canadian prov- 
ince on a workable basis good times 
may follow for everybody. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BRITISH M.P.’S CRITICIZE 
ARGENTINA AGREEMENT 


LONDON—tThe. terms of the re- 
cent Argentina agreement, discussed 
in Parliament Feb. 23, were criti- 
cized by members mainly on the 
grounds that the prices paid by the 
government were excessive. 

John Strachey, minister of food, 
refused to disclose the price paid for 
corn on the grounds that disclosure 
would hamper the activities of Brit- 
ish buyers when dealing in other 
markets. J. C. S. Reid, conservative 
member for Hillhead, Scotland, de- 
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duced from the figures available that 
$120 ton was being paid for corp 
compared with $68 ton six months 
ago. He asked the minister if he was 
still prepared to be complacent about 
his methods of socialized buying. My 
Reid criticized the sale of the Brit. 
ish-owned Argentina railways and 
said that this was tantamount “to 
eating the railways,” a thought which 
prompted him to wonder what Brit. 
ain would eat next year. 

Sir Frank Sanderson said that the 
policy of bulk purchase had been dis. 
astrous for the country and quoted 
as an example that during the time 
it had been in operation the price of 
linseed oil had risen until in Febrv. 
ary, 1947, it was $800 ton, no less 
than 700% over the average prewar 
price. Mr. Strachey agreed that the 
price of this commodity was high 
because the government had ‘o ac. 


‘cede to Argentina demands that oil 


should be taken, although linsced it- 
self was preferred by the British, 
Other sources of supply for linseed 
are being examined. He denied that 
corn was costing $120 ton anc said 
that the price was less thar this 
figure. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——- 


CANADIAN MUTUAL MEETS 


TORONTO—tThe anriual meeting of 
the Canadian Millers Mutual Fire In- 
surance Co. was held at Hannilton, 
Ont., Feb. 20. O. T. Scott, Caledonia 
Milling Co.,° Ltd., was elected vice 
president to fill the vacancy caused 
by the recent death of R. A. Thon- 
son. F. R. Howson, Howson & How- 
son, Wingham and F. H. Dunsford, 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd., St. 
Marys, were reelected to the board 
of directors and the president of the 
Ontario Flour Millers Assn., J. D. 


Hawken, Hawken Milling Co., Wal- 
laceburg, was also elected to the 
board. 





—* 


*- 


~— 


EUROPEAN ROUNDUP 





LONDON—The news that Britain 
and France had negotiated a Western 
Union Treaty with the Benelux coun- 
tries received a welcome in the free 
capitals of Europe as an indication of 
the determination to stand firm 
against Russian political and eco- 
nomic influence. Trade circles in Lon- 
don were interested in the economic 
aspects of the agreement in view of 
Belgium’s reported intention to aban- 
don controls as soon as possible. Her 
views may carry weight in any pro- 
posal for the cessation of govern- 
ment trading, for it is realized that 
the operation of free trade in the 
world’s markets could do much in the 
battle against totalitarianism. Bulk 
trading is a major plank in commu- 
nistic doctrine, and it is for this rea- 
son that influential traders deprecate 
the policy. 

Welcomed, too, were the proposals 
that the U.S., British and French 
zones will participate in the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program and that 
steps were to be taken to formulate 
plans for the international control of 
the Ruhr and for the establishment 
of a federal government in Germany, 
with or without Russia. Such plans 
will go far in assisting the return of 
normal trading in Europe, and the 
cooperation of the Benelux countries 
will be of considerable value. Respon- 
sible traders are of the firm opinion 
that only by a return to the condi- 
tions of free enterprise can western 
Europe hope to meet the threat of 


By George E. Swarbreck 





communistic domination, for healthy 
trade means that strong defense 
forces, both physically and _ idcologi- 
cally, can be maintained within the 
economy of participating nations. 


xkx*wk 

Gordon Ravenscroft of Ross T. 
Smyth & Co., London and Live rpool, 
is visiting the U.S. and expects to be 
in Minneapolis March 25. Mr. R«vens- 
croft is vice chairman of the London 
Flour Trade Assn. and has acied as 
ministry of food flour agent for the 
southeastern area of England both 
during and since the war. He also ex- 
pects to visit New York and Toronto. 


x ** 

British bakers were pleased ‘o see 
the arrival of the Norwegian vessel 
M. T. Norvin, first whale oil ‘rams- 
port to come from the Antarctic this 
season. The cargo contained 9,437 
tons of best quality whale oil, which, 
it is estimated, will provide the prit- 
cipal component of 20,000 tons of 
margarine or 15,000 tons of com 
pound cooking fat, representing 4 
week’s ration for 27 million peoyle. 


xk 

Memories of old time grain ship 
races were revived by the news that 
three out of the four remaining ships 
which used to take part in the race 
are now in South Australian waters. 
The Lawhill was the first to depart 
but she was becalmed 10 miles out. 
She is carrying 56,000 bags of grain 
for Beira, Portuguese East Africa. 
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the Viking, with 51,000 bags for 


Britain, is also waiting for a favor- 
able wind while the Passat is ex- 

to sail within the next few 
weeks with a similar cargo, also in- 
tended for Britain. The fourth veter- 
an, the Pamir, is lying in London 
docks. ; 

2 * 

Control commission authorities re- 
port the success of their blitz on Ger- 
man farmers, aimed at loosening up 
supplies of hoarded grain and pota- 
toes. In Land Nordrhein-Westfalen 
enough supplies of hidden grain were 
discovered to feed 240,000 people for 
a week. Potatoes to the extent of 
18,600 rations were also unearthed. 


xk * 

Supplies of potash from France, 
Germany and Palestine have been 
good and it is expected that stocks 
will be sufficient to give a fairly good 
dressing to all British spring crops. 
Providing deliveries are maintained, 
the total amount available at the end 
of March will exceed the total con- 
sumption for last year. This news adds 
point to the hope that the current 
British crop will be successful. 


kkk 
Sweden imported 40,504 tons of 
corn in 1947, compared with 85,557 
tons in 1946 and 172,662 tons in 1938, 
according to a report sent to The 
Northwestern Miller by the Gote- 
borgs Bank, Stockholm. 


x kk 

Milk powder and condensed milk 
are two of the chief products listed 
for importation into Britain from 
Holland under a recently signed 
trade agreement. Processed fruit is 
also included and bakers welcome the 
news as an implementation of the 
food minister’s recent promise that 
the government will see that the bak- 
ing industry gets the materials ‘“with- 
out which they cannot work.” 


xk kk 
High spot of the London Daily 
Mail’s Ideal Home Exhibition is a 
field bakery operated by the Army. 
Bakers were pleased with the effi- 
ciency. and cleanliness of the unit 
which they say is good propaganda 
for the trade. The bakery produces 
1,000 loaves a day for use in the 
London military district. 
xk 
British farmers have declared war 
on rooks, hitherto regarded as friends 
in view of their propensity for de- 
vouring wire worms. The government 
has convinced the farmer that rooks 
do more harm than good and a sur- 
vey undertaken by the British Trust 
for Ornithology has proved that the 
8 million rook population eats 51,000 
tons of grain and 6,000 tons of other 
cereals every year. On the other 
hand, the consumption of insects and 
vermin is computed at 12,000 tons. 


xk *k* 

Leslie D. Goldsmith of Mardorf, 
Peach & Co., Ltd., London flour im- 
Porters, has left by air for a business 
trip to Australia. His itinerary is-not 
fixed but he expects to call at Mel- 
bourne and Sydney before returning 
to Britain in about six weeks. 


kkk 
_ Some concern has been expressed 
i the British Parliament concerning 
the sufficiency of jute supplies during 
the next 12 months. A. G. Bottomley, 
secretary for overseas trade, stated 
that at the end of December, 1947, 
Britain had 33,576 tons of raw jute 
m stock and 19,536 tons afloat, repre- 
senting six months’ consumption. Im- 
Ports from India and Pakistan are ex- 
Pected to assist in meeting further 
requirements. Discussions are taking 
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place in connection with the imposi- 
tion of a unilateral customs or ex- 
port duty by India and Pakistan. 


x*k 


A poison scare startled British 
housewives in the habit of using 
starch as an ingredient of cake icing 
when it was announced that an oper- 
ative had inadvertently included bar- 
ium carbonate in mistake for paris 
white during the manufacture of a 
proprietary brand. One cake was dis- 
patched to Catterick Camp, head- 
quarters of Maj. Gen. R. T. O. Cary, 
son-in-law of C. F. G. Raikes, former 
European manager of The North- 
western Miller, and was intended for 
Signalman Stockham as a present 
from his mother. The general ordered 
a search of 10,000 signals personnel 
in order to trace the recipient and 
drama-conscious Sunday newsmen 
topped their stories by saying that 
military policemen burst into the 
room where Sigm. Stockham was 
about to cut his cake, crying ‘Don’t 
eat it, it’s poisonous!” 


x** 


Oliver Lyttleton, criticizing the An- 
glo-Russian agreement, illustrated his 
arguments by quoting the story of 
the Irish priest who preached a ser- 
mon about the loaves and fishes and 
who, by a slip of the tongue got it 
wrong. He said that five men were fed 
with 4,000 loaves whereupon church- 
goer Patrick interrupted, “We could 
all do that, your honor.” The priest 
was so disconcerted that he sat down 
leaving the sermon unfinished. The 
next Sunday he preached the sermon 
again and got it right. Having de- 
scribed how the 4,000 were fed with 
five loaves he said, “You couldn’t do 
that, Patrick,” whereupon Pat replied, 
“I could, your honor.” The priest 
asked, “How?” Patrick replied, ‘““With 
the leavings from last Sunday.” 


xk 


We have more news of the Peek 
Frean & Co., Ltd., biscuit factory proj- 
ect in Canada. A seven-acre site has 
been purchased on O’Connor Drive, 
Toronto, and an early start is to be 
made in the construction of the new 
plant. Initially the structure will be 
a one-story building, approximately 
600 ft. long, and the design is said 
to meet the highest modern stand- 
ards. The company’s products are 
exported in large quantities to Can- 
ada and have enjoyed a substantial 
sale. The present plan, the company 
said, is motivated by the desire to 


_serve customers better in the Cana- 


dian market. 
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AMERICAN TRADE FILM 
PRESENTED IN BRITAIN 


LONDON — An American trade 
film—‘‘The Inside Story of Cake Bak- 
ing’—said to be the first colored 
trade movie ever to be shown in 
Britain has proved popular with 
British bakers. The movie was ob- 
tained from America on a _ three 
months loan and since its arrival in 
November has been seen by 28 trade 
associations, students’ societies and 
firms, announces J. H. Stevens, 
chairman of the film committee of 
the Bakery Executive Guild. By the 
time the film is returned it will have 
been seen by more than 40 trade 
audiences in various parts of the 
country. 

The educational value of movies 
has long been realized by senior 
members of the baking trade and 
they hope to increase this form of 
training in the future. 

“The Inside Story of Cake Baking” 
was prepared by Swift & Co., Chi- 
cago. 
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Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


‘‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


























BEHIND THE SCENES — Several of the men responsible for behind-the- 


scenes organization at the annual meeting of the American Society of Bak- 
ery Engineers at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, March 8-11, are 
shown above. William E. Maier, Maier’s Bakery, Inc., Reading, Pa., at left, 
chairman of the entertainment committee, led the singing which preceded 
every business session of the society. In the center picture, Glenn E. Har- 
grave, left, Paniplus Co., Mt. Prospect, Ill, assistant program chairman, and 


Guy T. Shiverdecker, right, National Home Bakery, Dayton, Ohio, past presi- 
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dent of the ASBE and chairman of the recent meeting, discuss convention 
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plans with Tyler R. Stevens, center, American Machine & Foundry Co., New 
York, program chairman. Mr. Stevens was elected second vice president for 
the coming year, while Mr. Hargrave was named the new program chairman. 
In the picture at the right is Harry Zinsmaster, Zinsmaster Bread (o,, 
Duluth, Minn., chairman of the American Bakers Assn., who told those at 
the convention how the bakery engineers can help solve present-day bak- 


ing industry problems. 





USDA Estimate of U.S. Sugar Use 
in’48 Reduced to 7.5 Million Tons 


WASHINGTON — Sugar required 
for consumption in continental U.S. 
during 1948 was estimated at the end 
of February at 7.5 million short tons, 
raw value, by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. This figure represents 
the estimate of the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture in accordance with the 
provisions of the Sugar Act of 1948. 


At the beginning of the year, after 
a public hearing for sugar producing 
and consuming interests affected by 
the establishment of marketing 
quotas for various sources supplying 
sugar to continental U.S., the con- 
sumption estimate had been initially 
set at 7.8 million tons. But, with dis- 
tribution of sugar into consuming 
channels at a lower level during Jan- 
uary, 1948, than in the correspond- 
ing month of 1947, when sugar was 
rationed, and with January-February 
distribution insufficient to support an 
annual rate of 7.8 million tons, ac- 
cording to the USDA, the consump- 
tion estimate for the year was re- 
duced by 300,000 tons. 


Distribution of sugar for U.S. needs, 
including the armed forces, was 7,- 
485,276 tons for the calendar year 
1947, which was in part a rationed 
year, the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce points out. The only distribu- 
tion ever made in excess of the 1948 
figure was that of 1941 when 8,069,- 
457 tons were delivered for national 
use, a part of which went into con- 
sumer stocks rather than into imme- 
diate consumption. 


Based on Sugar Act 


The initial 1948 estimate of 7.8 
million tons as the country’s needs 
was based on considerations enumer- 
ated in the Sugar Act. These factors 
included the extent of sugar distri- 
bution during the 12-month period 
ending Oct. 31, 1947, sugar inventories 
held at the end of 1947, population 
changes, demand conditions, the rela- 
tionship between the wholesale price 
of refined sugar and the general cost 
of living in the U.S. prior to the ter- 
mination of price controls on sugar at 
the end of October, 1947. 


The USDA reported that sugar dis- 
tribution for the specified 12-month 
period was 7,431,000 tons. To this fig- 
ure was added for computing the 
1948 quota: (a) 319,000 tons as an 
allowance for anticipated population 
increases and for changes in demand 
conditions affecting sugar, and (b) 
50,000 tons to compensate for inven- 
tory deficiencies at the close of 1947. 

In determining the 1948 quota, the 
department indicated that the na- 
tion’s population on July 1, 1948, is 
expected to be 1.3% greater than the 
144,002,000 persons estimated for July 
1, 1947. Calculations regarding stocks 
included 635,000 tons of sugar (raw 
and refined) held by refiners and im- 
porters at the end of 1947, which 
was about 135,000 tons more than 
1935-40 average (1939 excluded) for 
such “visible” inventories. 


Inventories Less 


“Invisible” inventories held by in- 
dustrial users and secondary distrib- 
utors as of Dec. 31, 1947, were esti- 
mated at 250,000 tons less than the 
average invisible stocks for 1938-40. 
The combined net deficiency for both 
visible and invisible stocks would ap- 
pear from the foregoing to be about 
115,000 tons. However, these figures 
make no provision for holdings’ of 
household consumers, which were be- 
lieved by USDA to be substantially 
greater than prewar. Accordingly, the 
inventory deficiency was adjusted to 
50,000 tons, the USDA said. 

In considering deliveries for the 
12 months preceding Oct. 31, 1947, as 
a basis for estimating the 1948 re- 
quirement, the department noted that 
sugar rationing for household use was 
in effect up to June 12, 1947, and for 
industrial purposes to July 28, 1947. 
The pattern of sugar distribution in 
this period was presumed to have 
been restricted by rationing, with the 
deficiency subsequently counterbal- 
anced by exceedingly heavy distribu- 
tion from June through October. 

The department held in its early 
January announcement that mainte- 
nance of a ratio of sugar prices to 





cost-of-living in 1948 which would be 
equivalent to the ratio prevailing for 
the first 10 months of 1947 would 
require some increase over the price 
of sugar in effect at the time quotas 
were announced. At the time, the 
department decided against such ad- 
justment in the indicated consump- 
tion requirement as not necessary to 
maintain the objectives of the Sugar 
Act calling for a sugar price that 
should “not be excessive to consum- 
ers” and that should “fairly and 
equitably maintain and protect the 
welfare of the domestic sugar indus- 
try.” 
¥ ¥ 


Reduction in 
Sugar Use Quota 


Protested 


WASHINGTON — Representatives 
of industrial users of sugar have sent 
a statement to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture protesting the recent reduc- 
tion in the sugar quota for the U.S. 
in 1948. The American Bakers Assn. 
and the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America joined in the protest. 

“Sugar supplies are more than am- 
ple to meet all domestic needs in 
1948 at a reasonable price,” the ABA 
said in a bulletin to its members. 
“Artificial and unnecessary price sup- 
ports can only work to the detriment 
of all users, and in the long run to 
the detriment of producers themselves 
through lowered consumption.” 


Text of Statement 


Text of the statement follows: 

“As you know, the major sugar 
using industries have followed with 
continuing interest the establishment 
of quotas under the Sugar Act of 1948. 
To insure an adequate supply of this 
commodity, we submitted, at hearings 
in December before officials of the 
Sugar Branch, our estimates of do- 
mestic consumption in 1948 amount- 
ing to 8,500,000 tons. 

“The Department of Agriculture 
announced in January a quota of 7,- 


800,000 tons. While this amount was 
substantially below our estimates 
which we considered a realistic ap- 
praisal of all the factors involved, 
no provision exists in the act to ques- 
tion your initial determination. It 
was accepted, therefore, without pro- 
test. 

“It was with grave concern, how- 
ever, that we were recently apprised 
of a reduction from the original quota 
of 7,800,000 tons to the present 7,- 
500,000 tons, which may jeopardize 
our future supply. 

“We still believe the situation not 
only permits, but indeed demands, a 
quota more nearly approaching our 
estimates of 8,500,000 tons. 


Price Support Cited 

“The premature reestimate of an- 
nual requirements on the ground of 
temporarily low disappearance, which 
was explained by special conditions 
and did not warrant any change in 
earlier findings with respect to the 
year as a whole, leads to the infer- 
ence that immediate price support 
considerations directly prompted this 
move. 

“With sugar prices gradually ap- 
i cattesineentieiiteaeteredthaemmaninies btniithhdeiensen eicnteneahetemeaimerindiahesaan enn 


SUGAR PRICE DROP 
“DELAYED” 


CHICAGO — The reduction by 
USDA in the 1948 quota of sugar for 
use in the U.S. has “undoubtedly de- 
layed a price decrease that was im- 
minent since prices of sugar had 
gradually been seeking a more real- 
istic level,” the American Bakers 
Assn, said in a recent bulletin. ‘This 
is important to bakers,” the ABA 
added, “since every half cent per 
pound change is the equivalent o/ $10 
a ton.” The quota reduction was seeD 
as “an effort to bolster prices” of 
sugar. The ABA, in a statement to 
the USDA last December, estimated 
the use of cane and beet sugar by 
the baking industry during 1943 at 
between 1.2 million and 1.4 miilion 
tons. At the same time the indus 
trial users as a whole estimated 1948 
consumption of sugar by all vusers 
at more than 8 million tons. The 
Associated Retail Bakers of Americ 
has commented that it will “oppose 
any unwarranted further reduction” 
in the quota. 
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“Whitewater Flour” 
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proaching a lower and more realistic 
level, it is difficult to understand why 
the department should deem it neces- 
sary to take a step which appears to 
have been designed to prevent a de- 
cline in price, especially at a time 
when high prices are the concern of 
everyone. It is discouraging for man- 
ufacturers of consumers’ edible prod- 
ucts who are endeavoring to keep 
prices down, despite high ingredient 
costs, to find themselves confronted 
with an action of this sort and the 
possibility that it foreshadows fur- 
ther similar attempts. 

“As representatives of the largest 
sugar using industries in this coun- 
try, we appeal to you as secretary to 
see that greater importance is given 
to the sugar requirements of the 
American consumer and that any de- 
cision is not influenced by short term 
price support considerations.” 
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Peavey Drive Seeks 
Help in Selling 


Free Enterprise 


MINNEAPOLIS—F.. H. Peavey & 
Co. management believes that busi- 
ness has “minded its own business 
too well.” 

Encouraged by the results of its 
recent advertisement explaining how 
free and open grain markets work, 
officials of the Minneapolis grain and 
milling concern have started a cam- 
paign to urge all business to explain 
the workings of free enterprise to 
the public. 

The appeal to other business men 
will be carried in a full page adver- 
tisement in the Wall Street Journal 
the week of March 21. A follow up 
will appear in the New York and 
Chicago Journals of Commerce. 

The advertisement will reproduce 
the ad on grain speculation (described 
on page 11 of the March 2 issue of 
The Northwestern Miller), offering 
reprints of it free of charge. The 
copy headline declares, ‘America 
needs to know this story . . Will 
you help tell it?” 

The company reports that the orig- 
inal ad brought in hundreds of con- 
gratulatory letters and unsolicited re- 
quests for 27,000 reprints. It did not 
ask for comments, but officials of the 
company said the influx of mail was 
so gratifying that plans for the pres- 
ent campaign were made. 

The Peavey company has started 
holding ,small informal dinner meet- 
ings with employees at which man- 
agement explains company operations 
and answers unsigned questions which 
employees place in a “question box.” 
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OKLAHOMA WHEAT GREENS 
RAPIDLY WITH WARMTH 


OKLAHOMA—The recent warmer 
weather has been very beneficial to 
wheat and has resulted in rapid 
greening. Crop experts agree that 
the extreme cold weather did not in- 
jure the wheat but may have caused 
some damage to early oats. 

A. W. Erickson, Minneapolis crop 
authority, said on a recent trip to 
Oklahoma that the slow plant growth 
because of severe weather has been 
more than offset by the benefit from 
snow. Mr. Erickson forecasts a wheat 
crop larger than last year in the 
southwestern portion of the state 
where the grain is in excellent condi- 
tion. In the northern belt the crop 
is only fair due to the autumn drouth. 
Excessive moisture has delayed plant- 
ing of spring oats so long that many 
farmers have abandoned plans to 
plant and will turn to other crops, 
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SUNNY 
KANSAS 


You'll like the way SUNNY 
KANSAS performs in your 
bread doughs ... and the 
subtle, wheaten taste it im- 
This 


superior flour is milled par- 


parts to your loaf. 


ticularly for bakers from 


choicer wheats of proved 


baking value. 
Ww 
THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 


WICHITA - KANSAS 
CABLE ADDRESS, “’ SENTINEL “ 





KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
: . 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





McVEIGH @& CO., inc. 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT FLOUR 
15 WEST 10th ST. . KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 


Direct Exporters 





ARROW MILLS, INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 








Permanent 


EXPORT FLOUR BUSINESS 


Through the sales personnel in our own branch offices in the 
Far East, South America, and Europe, we are in a position to 
establish millers’ own brands of flour in those export markets. 


Establishment of your brands in these markets is the only wa 
to build a permanent export business for the years nad 


Payment at Mill — We do all shipping 


THE MEYER & BROWN CORPORATION 
347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., MUrray Hill 6-8880 








As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent Mill 


OL EINE SS, 





























The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 


Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 











American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 








COVERS 
TWINES 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 














“Golden Loaf” m='sour 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 








Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity OHICKASHA Oable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. Onesie” 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member;Millers’ National Federation 














Buy and Sell 
Through 
WANT ADS 
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HATHAWAY BAKERIES 
NET INCOME LOWER 


Sales During 1947, However, Continue 
to Increase to All-Time High 
Position 

BOSTON — Hathaway Bakeries, 
Inc., has reported for the year ended 
Dec. 27, 1947, a net income of $510,- 
270, equal to $1.57 a share on the 
322,237 shares of common stock out- 
standing at the end of the year. In 
1946 the company earned $872,485, 
or $4.14 a share on the then outstand- 
ing 210,632 shares. 

Recording the eighth consecutive 
increase since 1939, net sales for the 
year 1947 reached an all-time high of 
$22,111,253 compared with $19,783,042 
in 1946. 

Net working capital at the year 
end stood at $2,104,132, an increase 
of $566,257 from the close of 1946. 

Expenditures for plant and property 
during 1947 amounted to $839,209 
compared with $733,529. Property 
was purchased at Syracuse, N.Y., for 
use as a sales agency and a new dis- 
tributing station was erected on land 
previously purchased at Franklin, 
N.H. 

Charles S. Tupper, treasurer of the 
firm stated in his report that “during 
1947 prices of essential ingredients 
reached an all-time high, and as a re- 
sult earnings for the year dropped 
below those of the prior year.” 
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BORDEN CO. REPORTS ’47 
SALES AT RECORD PEAK 


NEW YORK—Sales of the Borden 
Co. hit a record peak for the eighth 
successive year, Theodore G. Mon- 
tague, president, reported in his re- 
cent annual statement to stockhold- 
ers and employees. Earnings rose for 
the tenth consecutive year. During 
1947, dollar sales amounted to $602,- 
959,406 and represented an 11% in- 
crease over the 1946 record of $542,- 
998,805. Earnings after taxes were 
$19,793,276, as compared with $19,- 
581,006 in the preceding year. This 
was equal to 3.3¢ per dollar of sales, 
or $4.61 per share. In 1946, Borden 
earned 3.6¢ on each sales dollar. With 
slightly fewer shares of stock out- 
standing, this equalled $4.64 ‘per 
share. 

Net working capital at the end of 
1947 was $89,474,532, the highest level 
in the company’s history. Mr. Mon- 
tague said this amount was necessary 
to meet the company’s capital ex- 
penditures and finance the larger dol- 
lar volume of business. 
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BISCUIT, CRACKER GROUPS 
PLAN CHICAGO MEETINGS 


CHICAGO — The annual meetings 
of the Biscuit and Cracker Manufac- 
turers Assn. and the Independent 
Biscuit Manufacturers Co. will be 
held at the Drake Hotel, Chicago, 
May 17-19. 
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B. C. BAKERS’, ALLIED 
GROUPS PLAN MEETING 
VANCOUVER — The annual joint 
dinner meeting of the B. C. Master 
Bakers Assn. and Allied Trades Assn. 
is scheduled for Vancouver March 30. 
Delegates from all sections of the 
province will be present. President of 
the bakers is B. M. Colwell, Canadian 
Bakeries, Ltd. R. Jaboult, Swift’ Ca- 
nadian Co., Ltd., heads the allied 
trades group. 
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ARNOLD 


oseOPess 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogethe 
uniform and dependable flou 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 











(ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-’}) 





It pays to pick the right cae 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours li e 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a rich«r, 
ec . 
moister, longer-keeping cake wi'h 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85!) 








VOIGT MILLING CO. + 
1 





“SILK FLOSS” 
“SANTA FE TRAIL” 


Great Flours from th: 
Nation’s’ Greatest 
Wheat State 


The KANSAS MILLING 50. 


4,500 bbis Capacity 


3,000,000 bus Storage WICHITA, KA ‘SAS 
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Garland Milling’ Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 


oe 





—— 





The Wamego Milling (0. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Fic ur 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 


— 








HARDESTY MILLING C). 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, O'110 


— 








STANDARD MILLING | 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® ARISTOS 
BAKERY FLOURS 
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Philadelphia Flour 
Distributors Hear 
Business Forecast 


PHILADELPHIA—Those who have 
been worried over the prospective 
jmminence of a major depression 
were assured here last week that 
four accepted business cycles indi- 
cate it will not happen until the 1951- 
52 period. 

The assurance came from Charles 
A. Jayne, Jr., New York astrologer, 
who was the featured speaker at the 
March dinner meeting of the Phila- 
delphia Association of Flour Distrib- 
utors 

Mr. Jayne told his audience, how- 
ever, that the economic upset is like- 
ly to be of major proportions since 
there is no previous record of all 
four of. these charted indicators 
reaching their bottoms at the same 
time, adding that only three did in 
1932. 

He added that the only thing which 
can produce an important change in 
the picture is war, and he went on 
record with the astrological predic- 
tion that if hostilities do develop with 
Russia the U.S. will emerge victori- 
ous. 

Before Jayne’s address Ray C. 
Woocs, president of the local associa- 
tion, announced that the Philadelphia 
delegation to the national convention 
will consist of James R. Affleck, Ben 
Price and Ellis Blumberg. Mr. Woods 
also appointed a committee on infes- 
tation to report at the next meeting. 
Its members are Mr. Affleck, Don 
Drake and Sol Silver. 

Guests at the well-attended affair 
included Frank Reinelt of Minneap- 
olis, representing Cannon Valley Mill- 
ing Co.; Aubrey Hewlett, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc.; Ed Hiestand of Hiestand 
Bros, Philadelphia bakers’ supply 
frm, and Sam Brown, Philadelphia 
flour broker. 
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FEED FIRM TO FINISH 
PARTS OF NEW PLANT 


HILLSBORO, ORE. — The new 
feed plant of the Imperial Feed & 
Grain Co. at Hillsboro will be par- 
tially completed by July 1. Aim of 
the company is to finish one feed 
unit, a seed cleaning plant and bulk 
grain storage in time to take care of 
customers, 

The new plant, replacing one de- 











stroyed by fire last July, will cost . 


approximately $200,000 when com- 
pleted. 
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MILLERS AND CHEMISTS 
MEET IN SAN ANTONIO 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS—A joint 
meeting of District 7 of the Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers and the 
Lone Star Section of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists was 
held at the Hotel Plaza March 20, 
with more than 100 millers and chem- 
ists in attendance. 

The chemists, with T. G. Fletcher, 
General Mills, Inc., Wichita Falls, 
chairman of the Lone Star Section, 
presiding, met in the morning. Otto 
Richter, Richter Baking Co., San An- 
tonio, told of new baking equipment 
Which was being designed to help- in 
Sanitation control. Mr. Richter re- 
cently was elected president of the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers. A motion picture film, “Strange 
Hunger,” was also shown. The picture 
showed the effects of deficiencies of 
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the various vitamins in human nutri- 
tion. : 

New section officers elected at the 
meeting include S. N. Vilm, Canadian 
Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, Okla., 
chairman; C. H. Stafford, Harvest 
Queen Mill & Elevator Co., Plain- 
view, Texas, vice chairman, and C. 
G. Vaupel,. Merck & Co., Dallas, sec- 
retary and treasurer. 

Russell Robinson, General Mills, 
Inc., Wichita Falls, Texas, presided 
at the AOM meeting in the afternoon. 
The conference was welcomed by A. 
G. Beckman, Pioneer Flour Mills Co., 


City, executive secretary of the 
AOM, was introduced and spoke 
briefly on association activities. 
Speaking. in behalf of the national 
convention of the AOM which will be 
held in Chicago May 17-21 was O. J. 
Zimmerman, divisional superintend- 
ent, General Mills, Inc., Oklahoma 
City. 

Oscar T. Cook, Cook Chemical Co., 
Kansas City, spoke on the evolution 
of infestation in grain and flour. He 
urged that weevil infested grain be 
condemned and not processed into 
flour but that it be graded down 
for feed use only. 
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Air velocities was the subject of an 
address made by Jack Perkins, super- 
intendent, General Mills, Inc., Wichita 
Falls, and William Ball, General 
Mills, Inc., Oklahoma City. 

John McKinney, Dobry Flour Mills, 
Inc., Yukon, Okla., was elected chair- 
man of District 7 of the AOM. Other 
new officers include George Silha, 
Quaker Oats Co., Sherman, Texas, 
vice chairman, and Harold Cook, Gra- 
ton-Knight Co., Dallas, secretary and 
treasurer. W. L. Campbell, Pioneer 
Flour Mills Co., San Antonio, was 
elected to the district’s executive 
committee. 


San Antonio. Donald S. Eber, Kansas 







































































The confidence you feel in dealing with Percy Kent's 
experienced staff is based on your knowledge that 
P/K service, material and designs are outstanding .. . 
all the factors necessary for a satisfactory relationship. 


For over sixty years Percy Kent has pursued the policy 
of ALWAYS SOMETHING NEW, and the success of 
this plan is evidenced by the brightly styled Ken-Print 
materials, the new sales-building designs, the perfected 
wash-out inks, and the extra-durability in every bag. 


Skilled P/K service is behind every order you place 
for Ken Print Bags. That’s why there’s an overwhelming 

preference among leading millers and manufacturers 
for “Bags by Percy Kent’. 


ohne 


/olloong ~ 
Gi Mays a as i 


Wy PERCY KENT BAG CO., IM. F (%. 


BUFFALO KANSAS CITY NEW YORK 
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Johann Loken, a member of the 
board of Loken & Co., Oslo, Norway, 
is touring the U.S. and Canada in 
the interest of his company’s business 
in flour. With him is Mrs. Loken, who 
is a physician specializing in neuro- 
pathology. She will remain in this 
country for several months observing 
medical practice in the army hospi- 
tal at Washington and at Yale Uni- 
versity. Mr. Loken’s father, Alfred 
Loken, was a visitor to the U.S. in 
1919, and the names of both are now 
on the guest register of The North- 
western Miller in the home office at 
Minneapolis. Alfred Loken is still ac- 
tive in the company’s management, 
which is now principally in the hands 
of his son and of Carl J. Holman. 


Among Kansas millers who found 
business reasons for being in Kansas 
City last week-end during the west- 
ern playoffs of the National Colle- 
giate Athletic Assn. basketball tour- 
nament were Jack D. Bennett, Con- 
cordia (Kansas) Milling Co.; Charles 
Gunn, Barton County Flour Mills 
Co., Great Bend, Kansas, and James 
G. Dixon, director of sales, Wichita 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co. 

* 

Rondal Huffman, assistant secre- 
tary of the Millers National Federa- 
tion, became the father of a daughter 
March 19. Mrs. Huffman and the baby 
are reported “doing fine.” 

s 


J. P. Sullivan, vice president in 
charge of by-products sales for Stand- 
ard Milling Co., Chicago, is on a 
several weeks’ vacation trip to Clear- 
water, Fla. 

* 


Karel Heslenfeld of Bulsing & 
Heslenfeld, Amsterdam flour import- 
ers, sailed for home with Mrs. Hes- 
lenfeld March 20 on the Noordam, 
after an extensive trip through the 
U.S. and Canada. 


Herman Steen, vice president and 
secretary of the Millers National Fed- 
eration, and Roy K. Durham, techni- 
cal service director, were in Topeka, 
Kansas, March 18 and Jefferson City, 
Mo., March 19 on federation business. 
Mr. Durham also addressed the Kan- 
sas State College Department of Mill- 
ing Industry students at their regu- 
lar seminar at Manhattan, Kansas, 
March 18. 

+. 


W. Dixon, technical director of 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Ltd., London, 
and Dr. J. A. V. Butler of the Court- 
hold Institute of Biochemistry, Lon- 
don, were recent visitors in Minne- 
apolis. The two Britishers have been 
in this country for about three weeks. 

* 

Frank D. Allen, sales manager for 
the Wolf Co., Chambersburg, Pa., at- 
tended the joint meeting of operative 
millers and cereal chemists held in 
Minneapolis March 20 and remained 
in the city March 22 and 23 in the 
interests of his company. 

* 

At the 153rd anniversary dinner 
of the Miner-Hillard Milling Co. held 
at Hotel Sterling, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
Maj. Robert C. Miner, president and 





SPEAKERS DU JOUR—The final guest speakers’ day at the operative 
millers’ short course held Feb. 5 through March 6 at Kansas State Col- 
lege, Manhattan, featured the industry experts shown above. They are, 
in the usual order, Dr. R. T. Cotton, Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine, U.S. Department of Agriculture; Glen Harmon, director of 
personnel training, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; M. V. Reagen, chief 
engineer, southwest division, Mill Mutual Fire Insurance Co., Kansas 
City, and George B. Wagner, head of the department of bilogical con- 
trol, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 





general manager, presented service 
pins to veteran employees and dis- 
tributed labor dividend checks. The 
directors recently decided to award 
all employees the same percentage on 
their salary that stockholders receive 
on their stock. 
e 


John B. Wall, vice president and 
sales manager, Wall-Rogalsky Mill- 
ing Co., McPherson, Kansas, spent 
last week calling on the trade in 
Arkansas. 

® 


E. H. Enns, secretary and general 
manager of the Buhler Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., Inman, Kansas, has re- 
turned from a business trip to Cin- 
cinnati. 

© 

Harold P. Bell, southern sales man- 
ager, Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kan- 
sas City, is on a business trip through 
the southeastern states. 

he 


F. J. Reinelt, secretary and sales 
manager, Cannon Valley Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, was introduced on the 
New York Produce Exchange by 
Samuel R. Strisik, who handles the 
mill account in the metropolitan area. 

o 

Howard W. Files, vice president 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
spent several days in New York dur- 
ing a recent business trip. 


* 
Charles Ritz, president, Interna- 
tional Milling Co. Minneapolis, 


stopped off briefly in New York be- 
fore flying to Bermuda with Mrs. 
Ritz for a vacation. 


After attending a hearing on the 
impending used bag restriction in 
Kansas at Topeka March 18, two 
Kansas millers, R. C. Sowden, presi- 
dent and general manager, New Era 
Milling Co., Arkansas City, and C. C. 
Kelly, president, William Kelly Mill- 
ing Co., Hutchinson, spent the fol- 


lowing day in Kansas City visiting 
the trade. 
8 


Thelma Trace, secretary to Philip 
W. Pillsbury, president of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, is spending 
two weeks in the New York offices of 
the mill. 

o 


L. E. Bowman, Chicago representa- 
tive, Eagle Roller Mill Co., is on a 
winter vacation in Florida. 

* 

Warren K. Harlacher, vice presi- 
dent and manager of the Highspire 
Flour Mills Division, Highspire, Pa., 
the Wheatena Corp., was a recent 
New York Produce Exchange guest 
of J. A. MacNair of H. J. Greenbank 
& Co. 

* 

Lloyd Ellingwood, director of the 
long range program, Millers Nation- 
al Federation, was in Minneapolis 
March 18-19 attending conferences 
related to the nation-wide consumer 
advertising campaign which is sched- 
uled to get under way in September. 

we 

Wayne T. Wilson of the Chicago 
office of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., left last 
week on a vacation trip to Fort Laud- 
erdale, Fla. 

i 

N. L. Gregory, chemist, Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd., Port Colborne, Ont., 
was in Millers National Federation 
offices March 13, and Dr. Harold E. 
Gray, Division, of Entomology, De- 
partmént of Agriculture, Ottawa, vis- 
ited there March 15. 

= 


J. C. Heman, grocery products sales 
director, Valier & Spies Milling Com- 
pany, is calling on the trade in the 
central states. 


Arthur A. Cunningham, retired 
banker and grain man of the old firm 
of Sneath-Cunningham Co., large han- 
dlers of grain, Tiffin, Ohio, was in 


Toledo last week to attend the fu- 
neral of his old friend, Cyrus S. Coup, 
retired miller, who formerly spent 
57 years with the Northwestern Fle- 
vator & Mill Co. 

* 

H. W. Applegate, vice president, 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, was 
scheduled to leave the end of last 
week for a month’s vacation at An- 
derson Lodge, Cleveland, Fla., which 
is owned and conducted by David An- 
derson, formerly of Toledo and a son 
of the late David Anderson who was 
formerly president of the National 
Milling Co. at Toledo. 

e 

L. C. Chase, general manager of ‘he 
Valier & Spies Milling Company, was 
in Jefferson City, Mo., recently, at- 
tending the hearing on the law pro- 
hibiting the use of used bags for flcur. 

2 

Edward E. Buddin, formerly local 
representative of Columbus Milling 
Co., Columbus, Ohio, is now asso- 
ciated with the Eagle Roller Mill Co. 
New Ulm, Minn., at the Pittsburgh 
office. 

* 

Robert Haynes, son of George W. 
Haynes, vice president and manager, 
cereal department, of the Eagle Roll- 
er Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., is now 
associated with Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
Pittsburgh office. 


Fred Lankard, Kingfisher, Okla. 
manager of the Kingfisher Mill & 
Elevator Co., has been named secre- 
tary of the Kingfisher Rotary Club 
for the coming year. 


L. B. Colfix, Oklahoma City, comp- 
troller and secretary of the south- 


GMI DIRECTORS HONOR 
RETIRING CHAIRMAN 


MINNEAPOLIS—The directors of 
General Mills, Inc., took the occasion 
of a recent board meeting to pay 
tribute to their retiring chairman, 
James F. Bell, by presenting him 
with a pair of silver salvers made in 
1794. by Robert Salmon, English 
silversmith. The presentation as 
made by John Crosby, a director of 
the company, on behalf of the other 
board members who acted as individ- 
uals in paying their respect to Mr. 
Bell for his many years of service as 
president and chairman of General 
Mills. He was succeeded Jan. 1 by 
Harry A. Bullis. Mr. Crosby said the 
salvers. were a token of the high 
esteem in which the board members 
hold Mr. Bell for his “valuable serv- 
ice, not only to General Mills and its 
predecessor companies, but to the n- 
tire milling industry as well.” As- 
serting that Mr. Bell is known to be 
a collector of art objects, Mr. Cros- 
by commented: “He is a mighty «ol- 
lector, not only of rare editions «nd 
period objects d’art, but also of prc- 
tical thoughts and plans,” he added 
that board members “expect to hive 
your wise counsel and foresight ‘or 
many years to come.” Mr. Bell will 
continue with the company as chiir- 
man of a new committee on research 
and technological development. 
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westérii division of General Mills, 
Ine., teturned last wéek from a trip 
to New Orleans. 

* 


-©. ©. Reynolds, Oklahoma City, 
general manager of the Acme Flour 
Mills Co., is visiting the trade in 
Arkansas. 

* 


Virgil Artman, sales imaiiager for 
the Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
City, left*-March 20 for a two-week 
trip through the southwestern states. 
He was accompanied by W. A. Martin, 
gales representative of Acme Mills 
whose headquarters are in Gadsden, 
Ala. 

« 


A. L. Hale, sales manager of the 
spr'ng wheat flour department for 
Kirz Midas Flour Mills, spent a few 
days in New Orleans accompanied 
by Mrs. Hale. They plan to visit the 
Mississippi Gulf Coast before return- 
ing to their home in Minneapolis. 


Louis BE. Ruehiman, Wollman & Cé., 
sdles réprésentative, passed otit the 
tra itional cigars last week and fe- 
ceived the congratulations of the 
Phi'adelhpia trade upon the birth of 
asin, George Edwin. 





DEATHS 


Charles A. Parsotis, 68, died at a 
Duluth hospital March 15 aftér a léng 
illness. At the time 6f his retiremertit 
last Nov. 1, Mr. Parsons was assist- 
ant treasurer and office manager of 
Globe Elevators, division of F. H. 
Peavey & Co., Duluth, and had com- 
pleted 51 years’ service with the firm. 








L. L. Maxey, former manager of 
the Campbell Baking Co., Wichita, 
and later manager of the Campbell 
bakery in San Diego, Cal., died March 
18 in a Long Beach hospital after an 
extended illness. His widow and a 
daughtér, Mrs. John Valuch, survive. 


Adolph Metzendorf, father of Sid- 
fiey Metzendorf and founder of Metz- 
endorf Bros., Perth Amboy flour 
jobbers, died March 15. 





Farm Bill 


(Continued from page 10) 


ings and summon witnesses before 
it. Services of the Soil Conservation 
Service and the Domestic Allotment 
Act would be carried out under state 
agricultural association supervision, 
Subject to approval of the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 





Redefines Parity 


The new proposal for the U.S. agri- 
cultural economy attempts to inter- 
Weave the price support program 
With the new parity concept. 

S-2318 redefines parity price as fol- 
lows: “That price for the commodity 
Which will give to the commodity a 
Purchasing power with respect to 
articles that farmers buy equivalent 
to the purchasing power of such com- 
Modity in the base period; and in the 
case of all commodities for which the 
base period is the period from Au- 
gust, 1909, to July, 1914, which also 
will reflect current interest payments 
Per acre on farm indebtedness se- 
Cured by real estate, tax payments 
per acre on farm real estate, and 
freight rates, as contrasted with such 
interest payments, tax payments and 
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freight rates during the base period; 
or 

“The alternative parity price for 
the commddity determined by multi- 
plying the adjusted basé price of such 
commodity as of such date by the 
parity index of such date, whichever 
is the higher.” 

In connection with foregoing, the 
adjusted base price is defined as: 
“(1) The average of the prevailing 
pricés réééived by farmers for such 
commodity, at sii¢h times as the sec- 
retary may select, during the 10- 
year period ending on Dec. 31, last 
before such date, or during market- 
ing seasons é@nding in such period if 
the secrétary determines use of a 
éalendar year basis to be impractica- 
blé, divided by (2) the ratio of the 
general level 6f pricés received by 
farmers for agricultural commiddities 
during such period to the general 
level of prices received by farmers 
for agricultural commodities during 
the period January, 1910, to Decem- 
ber, 1914, inclusive.” 


Provides Sliding Scale 


Price supporting operations after 
Dec. 31, 1948, would be provided only 
for whéat, corn, cotton, tobacco, rice, 
peanuts and wool. Thesé operations 
would be managed on a sliding scale 
based on relationship of the estimat- 
ed total supply to the normal supply, 
from which a percentage relationship 
is calculated to give a formula base, 
which the bill calls the supply per- 
centage. 

For example, the bill provides that 
where the supply percentage is not 
more than 70, the support percent- 
age of parity shall be 90, and where 
supply is more than 70% but not 
more than 82%, the support percent- 
age shall be 85% of parity. The table 
continues up to supply percentage 
of more than 130, calling for sup- 
port at 60% of parity. 

The National Agricultural Coun- 
cil could recommend adjustments in 
the table of support percentages, but 
only within the limits of the range 
provided for these basic commodities. 

No precise price support limits are 
authorized in the bill for such perish- 
able commodities as fresh fruits and 
vegetables, milk and eggs, but the 
Secretary of Agriculture is author- 


ized to use Title 32 funds “judicious-. 


ly” to support these prices. In the 
case of milk additional and apparent- 
ly express provision to exceed the 
parity limits for the basic commodi- 
ties is authorized when feed prices 
or feed availability and other eco- 
nomic factors are taken into con- 
sideration. 


Bans Changed in Bill 


Previous legislative bans on sales 
of commodities by Commodity Credit 
Corp. at less than parity are changed 
in the Senate bill. In this proposal 
the CCC may sell any commodity 
owned by it at a price not less than 
a price midway between parity and 
the price support level for the mar- 
keting year or at less than 90% 
of parity if the commodity is not 
price supported in that marketing 
year. 

Certain exceptions are made to the 
foregoing. For instance, wheat and 
corn may be sold for seed or feed 
outside these provisions, except that 
no sales shall be made at less than 
a price-midway between the parity 
price and the price support level of 
corn at the time the sale is made. 
Also regional adjustments in the sale 
price of corn would be permitted. 

Sales of wheat, corn, oats, barley 
and rye may be made for export only 
at competitive world prices when the 
secretary finds it advisable, subject 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-Ib. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago 
Spring bran ; 
Hard winter bran ..  646.@ ives 1: 
Soft winter bran 2ece@ case 
80.00 @ 81.00 


Minneapolis 
et a $. D> ho 00 


Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth 
67.00 @68.00 pF ped eee Fer 
over Me bess 69.00 @69.50 74.00@ 75.00 


Standard midds.* 11.60078.00 of Hee. ove sng SO eels et Ai eck 
Flour midds.¢ ..... . «+» @83.00 oe ee @78.50 76.50@77.00 79.50@80.00 85.00 @ 86.00 
Te eee ee 83.00 @85.00 ««@79.00 ee me sin} aves ose are ee 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Atlanta 
Spring bran ....... $71.00 @72.00 $76.00@77.00 $....@78.00 Teh" aahe Disc TO cee 0 
Hard winter bran .. ....@.... eS a YP -@ oe 
Soft winter bran ee eee -@. +s ewes -@ ose as 
Standard midds.* 76.00@ 77.00 80. 00@ si. 00 --@81.00 Pwr ce és 
Flour midds.¢+ ..... 79.50@80.60 ....@ + CR Te 5 aie er vee ire 
SEE GNUEE fh nites cnet 79.50@ 80.50 $0.90¢87.00 - -@83.00 et ie wid te @ 2 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto ....ceeeees va ee $....@56.25 $....@59.25 
qWinnipeg ........ ‘ -@49.25 +» @52.25 aos 


*Brown shorts. tGray sneete, 


{Fort William basis. 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, pet sack (100 Ib.). 


(Canadian quotations per bbl. of 196 Ib.) 


All quotatioti# on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 


Chicago 
Berime TOMAF cciwe ccc vec caeede $...@7.20 
Being: COD DAteONt 6 cri cas seve 6.25@6.70 
Sete: TH. BIBER. o.vccicesecses 000 @ cee 


SE ME PEE o> © 5p 6 wale oe ev oes o% | oe 
Spring standard ..............+.. 6.10@6.50 
MGT BERRIES «6 ccc ccccteeecees Va eQe s:00 
Spring first clear ............0+. 5.30@5.98 
Hard winter family .......-+.... @ 





BEeOG WHAGGP GROTE ic cee cv ecccce 5.80@6.08 
Hard winter standard .......... 5.60@5.93 
Hard winter first clear ........ 5.00@5.64 
Re, Co. CP eee ecc@rece 
Soft winter short patent ........ 6.50 @7.00 
Soft winter standard 5.60 @6.75 
Soft winter straight ig Ree Gah 
Soft winter first clear 4.90@6.00 
Rye flour, “WHite ......icceete 6.58@7.10 
ee ae Pre eer eee eee &.23@6.30 
Durum, BrAR., BUN ..ciccvcceses 6.84@7.05 
New York 
Spring fOlihy  .ccccccccsccccces $...@7.50 
Spring high @lttenm .eeeeeeees-s 6.90@7.15 
Spring short ....0stsccseeceeeee eS « 
Spring standard ......s¢¢: 6. 40@6. 65 
Spring first clear ........+64% §.90@6.15 
Hard winter short ............. 6.20@ 6.46 
Hard winter standard .......... 6.00 @ 6.20 
Soft winter family ............ 00 @ ces 
Soft winter short patent ....... oni sa 
Soft winter straight ............ 5. 80@6. 15 
Rye flour, White ...0.cccccsveves 6.75 @7.20 
Durum, gran., bulk ............ 7.16@7.40 
Seattle 8. Francisco 
Family patent ...... - O7,00 $...@ as. 
Bluestem ..c.ccececc 1. @6. 70 :..@ abe 
Bakery grades ...... «6s @6.80 ...@ «n- 
NAPE eee sees (be cS ies 


**In cottons, 


Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
$...@6.75 $...@... $...@... $7.50@7.60 
6.45@6.50 cope bee ---@... %7.058@7.10 
6.20@6.30 ...@... - @6.60 or, rr 
6.00@6.10 ee ee --@6.40 6.55@6.60 
ee yr a -.-@5.90 Py. wee 
5.45 @5.85 -@. «--@... 5.856@5.95 
eT. eee 5.90@6.26 < Mee,” eee aka 
.--@... 5.45@56.65 --@5.95 pao OP was 
...@... 5.40@5.55 .-@5.80 6.20@6.25 
o+-@... 4.10@4.15 ---@5.05 5.55@5.60 

oo @ «- see vee ---@6.90 ro re 
.+-@,.. 6.45@6.60 -+-@... 5.90@65.95 
re Oe wr, ee Tes te ae eee 
.-.@... 5.30@5.40 ...@5.80 5.75@5.80 
ee Fe nee es ¢ -»-@5.10 5.10@5.15 
111 @6.55 ee are -+-@7.10 «+. @7.35 

-.@5.55 we. Pes ...@5.10 ».-@5.35 

«+ @6.15 oe QRawe ~--@7.60 -.-@7.38 

Putte. Boston Clevei:and Atlanta 
$7.80@7.45 $...@... $...@.-- $.-.-@... 
7.20@7.3@ 7.20@7.40 ...@.-- «++-@... 
6.90@7.10 6.80@7.00 oe ee +00@ ane 
6.80@6.90 6.60@6.80 Toh Te poe @ ne 
6.15@6.25 6.10@6.3@ ...@... 220@... 
6.45@6.60 6.50@6.70 46.@ eee eee Q@ sss 
6.35@6.45 6.30@6.50 ee aneee eos @ ose 
TT) TT -O7.66 ...-@ vce eee @ ove 
6.596@6.00 -@ tet pees FF ase 
ooo @ acs 6.05 @6.50 «a ais oee@ evo 
7.15 @7.25 -@. wie Fos @ 
ov @ wen a See 0 nt Gc. @ 

, Toronto **Winnipes 
Spring top patent{... -@8.35 $...@9.05 
Spring second patenti * «@7.85 :.@8.55 
Spring first clear{. @6.75 06. a 
Spring exports§ .... @11.67 ...@.. 
Ontario soft winterst @6.75 oo cc 
Ontario exports§ .... ee -@. 


Fort William basis. {Secondhand cottons. §98-lb. cottons. §280-lb. eottens. 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 











WHEAT 
-~-Minneapolis— —— Shicago— a -—-—Kansas City— 
May July Mar. May July Sept. May July Sept. 
pe | eae 237% 227% 249% 238% 223% -221% 228 215 213 
BEGG. BE cc cceceusece 2385 228% 250% 241% 226 223% 229% 215% 213 
/ rere ere 236% 226% 248 239 221% 227% 214% #212 
Marek 26 oc coseecvese 235% 225% 243% 237 221% 226% 213% 298% 
BEATOR BO .cccccussees 233% 225% 241% 234 221% 223 213% 211 
Meeeom BO cies cee eses 229 222% 239 231 219% 223 213% 211% 
SOYBEANS —~——CORN— RYE c OATS 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
Mar. May May July May July May July May July May July 
Mar. 15 . 354 342% 218% 207% 394 315% 238 222 113 91% 107% 87% 
Mar. 16. 354 343% 220% 208% 390 313% 238 221 113% 91% 108 88 
Mar. 17. 357% 346% 218 206% sees coun wee 219 112% 91% 106% 87% 
Mar. 18. 356 344 214% 205 391% 314% 234 217 112% 91% 106% 87% 
Mar. 19. 352 342 213% 204% 395 315% 234% 217% 111% 91% 105% 87% 
Mar. 20. 355 340 211% 202 393 312 230 213 108% 90 102% 86% 





to certain supply qualifications. For 
example, export sales can be made at 
world prices when the secretary finds 
it advisable to reduce the carryover 
of these commodities to the following 
levels at the start of the next mar- 
keting year: wheat 500 million bush- 
els and corn 500 million bushels, or 
corn, oats, barley, rye and wheat 
considered together, 1 billion bushels. 

The status of this bill, although 
unanimously approved by the Senate 
agriculture subcommittee, which in- 
cludes the senators sponsoring it, is 
unclear. Absence of similar consoli- 
dated legislation in the House indi- 
cates that the Republican majority 
will not force action at this session. 

However, the Senate bill reveals 
the strong influence which the major 
farm organizations have in the Sen- 
ate agriculture committee and fore- 
casts a pattern of the type of legisla- 


tion they will sponsor in future ses- 
sions. In setting up county and state 
associations and a national council 
dominated by producer groups, the 
bill sets the stage for producer con- 
trol over the marketing, processing 
and distribution of farm commodities 
to the exclusion of potent trade or 
processing interests. 

In short, with the power to hold 
hearings vested in this council, such 
trade organizations as the Millers 
National Federation, the National 
Grain Trade Council and the Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers Assn., to 
name a few, would be required to 
carry their appeals to far flung coun. 
ty and state farm groups for hearings 
prior to consideration before the Na- 
tional Agricultural Council, whose 
membership under the proposed bill 
would be constituted of at least seven 
men dedicated to producer interests. 
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SENATOR DEFENDS CCC MOVES; 


SUPPORT SEEN FOR CHARTER 


Charges of CCC Profit on Wheat Deals Made by Roger 
Slaughter; Sen. Aiken Declares Agency 
Has “Done Well” 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — Influential Sen- 
ate support for the government re- 
quest for a permanent Commodity 
Credit Corp. charter appeared last 
week when Sen. George D. Aiken 
(R., Vt.) spoke out in defense of the 
activities of that government agency. 


In commenting on the charges 
made earlier in the-week by Roger 
C. Slaughter, representing the three 
major commodity markets, that for- 
eign buyers of wheat had been paying 
the CCC exorbitant prices for wheat, 
Sen. Aiken told The Northwestern 
Miller that he “did not see anything 
in the evidence presented or the facts 
given the committee that would war- 
rant placing any blame on CCC for 
these transactions.” 

“They have done as well as could 
be expected,” he said. 


The Vermont. senator’s comments 
followed the submission of a state- 
ment by CCC concerning its wheat 
buying activites. In addition to a gen- 
eral statement, CCC submitted a 
table comparing its monthly invoice 
prices to foreign buyers as compared 
with market prices. 


Table Reveals Prices 


In general, this table reveals that 
with the exception of the month of 
February when the commodity mar- 
kets cracked, CCC had consistently 
delivered wheat f.o.b. ports at prices 
varying between 4.8¢ to 54.7¢ bu. 
under the market at time of delivery. 
However, in February the CCC deliv- 
ered price at gulf ports went 46.1 
bu. over the current market. The 
eight-month average delivered price 
as invoiced by CCC to foreign buy- 
ers was 10.3¢ bu. less than the Kan- 
sas City market, plus transportation 
and other charges to ports. 

Members of the Senate agriculture 
sub-committee hearing testimony on 
the CCC charter proposal were in- 
clined to dismiss the Slaughter 
charges of excessive prices as “trade 
gossip.” The Slaughter testimony has 
been subject to considerable con- 
troversy in trade circles, with one 
group contending that he did not 
allege excessive CCC profits on wheat 
sales to foreign buyers, while anoth- 
er group charged that regardless of 
the precise nature of his testimony, 
mention of government profits on 
wheat sales was not appropriate at 
the hearing on the permanent charter 
proposal. 


Chart Called Incomplete 


“The official CCC procurement 
chart is interesting as far as it goes,” 
William F. Brooks of the National 
Grain Trade Council declared this 
week, “but it fails to disclose the 
acquisition price of wheat as deliv- 
ered in the months reported. The gov- 
ernment chart should contain an ad- 
ditional column showing not only the 
weighted average monthly market 
price for wheat during the month in 
which CCC made deliveries to for- 
eign buyers, but in the interest of 
complete publicity the chart should 
also disclose the actual cost of wheat 


that was deliveréd in the’ months re- 
ported. 


“However, on examination the chart 
fully reveals that CCC has been earn- 
ing a weighted average profit of 3.3¢ 
a bushel on wheat delivered to for- 
eign buyers. The grain trade con- 
tends that this profit is an unneces- 
sary impost on foreign claimants and 
effectively reduces the buying power 
of funds appropriated for foreign re- 
lief and not to provide profit making 
opportunities for this government 
agency. 

“CCC has intervened between the 
private trade and the foreign buyer 
at a cost of more than 3¢ a bushel, 
which amounts on the basis of the 
recent CCC reports of eight months’ 
operation from Gulf ports in this crop 
year to more than $3.5 million. On 
the basis of $3 wheat CCC, by its 
profit making .activities, has poten- 
tially denied foreign relief claimants 
of approximately 1 million bushels 
of wheat,” Mr. Brooks declared. 


50¢ Bu. Profit Charged 


Mr. Slaughter, representing . the 
Chicago, Kansas City and Minneap- 
olis commodity markets, had charged 
before the Senate group that the 
CCC made profits of 50¢ bu. on wheat 
sales to foreign claimants. 


No sooner had Mr. Slaughter made 
this sensational charge than he was 
challenged by Sen. Scott Lucas (R., 
TIll.), to show proof. The attorney re- 
plied that he did not have documen- 
tary proof of his statement but that 
his remark reflected stories that he 
had heard in trade circles. 


The subject before the committee 
was the permanent charter of the 
CCC. The proposals of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture came under 
grain trade fire tast week as hear- 
ings re-opened before the agriculture 
committee. Harold E. Sanford, chair- 
man of the National Grain Trade 
Council, had requested that the com- 
mittee make several important modi- 
fications of the CCC charter proposal 
and limit the life of the corporation 
under a new charter for a period of 
not more than two years, to permit 
an integration of the government’s 
policies with the long range agricul- 
tural program which will be the sub- 
ject of congressional action later. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ALLIS-CHALMERS NET UP 
TO $5,422,308 FOR 1947 


MILWAUKEE — Allis - Chalmers 
Mfg. Co. reported a net profit for the 
year ended Dec. 31, 1947, of $5,422,- 
308, equal to $1.69 a common share 
after preferred dividend requirements 
and provision of $3,650,000 for federal 
income taxes. This compared with the 
1946 profits of $144,487. 

Production during the first three 
months of 1947 at the company’s 
main plant at West Allis remained 
practically at a standstill due to a 
strike which ended with the union 
decision to return to work March 23 
without a contract. 





The net sales billed for 1947 to- 
taled $211,949,890 as compared with 
$93,840,030 for 1946, when strikes 
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were in progress at seven of the firm’s 
eight plants. The 1947 billing repre- 


sents a record peacetime sales vol-. 


ume, Foreign business amounted to 
about 14% of the total, which corre- 
sponds to average export sales in 
previous years. 

The backlog of orders increased 
during 1947 from $105,208,676, to 
$169,553,221. 

The annual meeting of the com- 
pany will be held at West Allis May 6. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


SALES RECORD SET BY © 
SUNSHINE BISCUITS, INC. 


—~<— 
Figure for 1947 Set at $100,157,790, 
Compared with $83,051,906 
During 1946 


KANSAS CITY—Gross sales of 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc., established a 
new record in 1947, B. L. Hupp, Kan- 
sas City, chairman of the board, de- 
clared here March 22. The record was 
$100,157,790, compared with $83,051,- 
906 the previous year. Net income 
was reduced, however, due to the 
company’s efforts to hold price in- 
creases to a minimum in the face, of 
increased material and labor costs, 
Mr. Hupp said. 

Sunshine’s income amounted to $6,- 
147,212, or $6.02 a share on common 
stock, compared with $6.23 a share 
and $6,365,443 in 1946. 

Mr. Hupp disclosed that the com- 
pany’s expansion program will be 
completed in 1949. By next year the 
new multi-million dollar Kansas City 
plant will be completed and moderni- 
zation and additions will be finished 
at New York, Dayton and Oakland 
this year. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CCC WHEAT LOANS 


WASHINGTON — The Commodity 
Credit Corp. through Feb. 29, 1948, 
had completed 19,491 loans on 31,- 
044,735 bu. of 1947 wheat in the 
amount of $56,817,052.40. The wheat 
loans made include 12,630,196 bu. 
stored on farms and 18,414,539 bu. 
stored in warehouses. The average 
amount advanced was $1.830 bu., 
which includes some transportation 
charges from the area of production 
to warehouse locations. On the same 
date last year 10,475 loans had been 
completed on 21,835,272 bu. Loans re- 
paid through February total 9,283 on 
13,742,579 bu. in the amount of $25,- 
170,264.71. The liquidations include 
3,966,457 bu. stored on farms and 9,- 
776,122 bu. stored in warehouses. 
Outstanding wheat loans March 1, 
1948, total 10,208 on 17,302,156 bu. 
in the amount of $31,646,787.69. 








States in Loans Loans repaid 
which loans completed through 
originated Feb. 29, '48 Feb. 29, '48 

(bu.) (bu.) 

California ...... 13,678 5,070 

Colorado ....... 1,381,851 504,462 

Delaware ...... 98,040 57,382 

BED. Ricccesese 1,908,577 1,044,977 

Illinois ......... 16,801 8,544 

TORINME: 62 05-68 0% 9,361 3,646 

Ae 35,408 16,456 

Kansas ......... 6,304,433 2,567,694 

Kentucky ...... One (c § 24. ees 

Maryland ...... 363,437 174,404 

Michigan ...... 91,466 44,707 

Minnescta ...... 118,557 46,534 

Missouri ........ 55,269 27,195 

Montana ....... 858,653 239,526 

Nebraska -++- 2,038,530 852,653 

New Jersey .... eee: . 7h eeeeee 
New Mexico ... 942,355 362,268 

New York ...... 3,103 1,132 

No. Carolina ... 12,891 11,319 

North Dakota .. 1,979,646 649,457 

Qe bs cto cc ewes 186,034 76,923 

Oklahoma ...... 4,029,539 2,457,075 

Oregon ......+-- 734,678 330,623 

Pennsylvania ... 77,695 27,977 

South Dakota .. 1,956,308 618,705 

Tennessee ...... eee ee 

TOROS 462. tH ORAS 5,234,452 2,262,971 
))) Fee ees 504,711 255,200 

WERRTIEED e's cee vs 13,301 7,797 

Washington . 1,804,056 983,894 

Wyoming ....... 255,148 113,988 

TORE VU icetes 31,044,736 13,742,579 


March 23, 1948 


JEAN LEVY, LATHROP 
GRAIN CHAIRMAN, DEAD 


—<>— 
Head of Extensive Foreign Flour Mill- 
ing Interests Dies in France 
Following Operation 


KANSAS CITY—Jean Levy, 44 
chairman of the board of the Lathrop 
Grain Corp., Kansas City, and head 
of extensive flour milling interests 
in France and Belgium, died unex. 
pectedly in Strasbourg, France, 
March 21. Mr. Levy, who made his 
home in New York, had been in 
France on business since last Decem- 
ber and had planned to return to the 
U.S. in April. His death followed an 
emergency operation from which he 
appeared to be making a satisfactory 
recovery. 

Born in Strasbourg, the son of 
Henry Levy, leading mill owner of 
France, Jean Levy succeeded his fa- 
ther as head of the milling organ za- 
tion, owning a group of nine nills 
in France and Belgium which ha! a 
prewar capacity of 50,000 sacks de ‘ly. 
Mr. Levy served as an officer in ‘he 
French army in World War II - nd 
escaped from France with his far ily 
following the German occupatior in 
1940, coming to the U.S. and beccm- 
ing a citizen of this country. 

He had made frequent trips h:re 
before the war and in 1937 the L: vy 
organization had purchased the H< :is- 
ton (Texas) Milling Co., which t ey 
operated until 1945 when the pro; er- 
ties were sold to the Continer tal 
Grain Co. 

The Lathrop firm was incorpora ‘ed 
in 1946 with William B. Lathrop as 
president, Erich B. Reiner, execu' ive 
vice president, and David M. }ly- 
mans, vice president. The firm o\ ns 
the St. Marys (Mo.) Mill Co. and ‘he 
Enid (Okla.) Terminal Elevator, . 2 
million bushel house purchased |ast 
July. 

Several of the Levy milling plants 
in France were damaged or destroyed 
during the war, and Mr. Levy /iad 
spent considerable time in France re- 
cently in connection with rebuild ng 
and reestablishing the firm’s business. 
Early this year the Grands Moulins 
Pantin-Paris, a 10,000-sack plant that 
had been destroyed by the Nazis when 
the American armies entered Paris, 
was reopened after being completely 
rebuilt. The Levy interests also own 
the Grands Moulins de Cobeil in 
Paris, the largest flour mill in France. 
In 1940 the German invaders ie- 
stroyed the Grands Moulins de Str.s- 
bourg, which had a capacity of 
around 12,000 sacks. The plant has 
not been rebuilt, but the elevator 
there still stands. Present capacity of 
the company’s mills amounts to 
around 40,000 sacks. 

A man of wide interests, Mr. Le vy 
possessed one of the world’s imp r- 
tant art collections, including many 
priceless paintings. He was much n- 
terested in music and was an accc n- 
plished pianist. 

Surviving Mr. Levy are his wid \ 
two children, his mother, a brot 
and a sister, all of New York. W 
the exception of the son and dau; 
ter, who are in school in New Yo 
all of the family were in Strasboi 
at the time of Mr. Levy’s death. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JAMES HAYHOE DIES 

James G. Hayhoe, 51, assistent 
vice president, Cargill, Inc., died 
March 19 at Flint, Mich., where .1¢ 
became ill on his way to Montre :l. 
He was a _ resident of Minneapo!'s. 
Mr. Hayhoe is survived by his wido v, 
Blanche C., three sons, three daug'- 
ters and three grandchildren, . 
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March 23, 1948 


European Crops 
Off to Good Start; 
Weather Favorable 


LONDON — Indications of good 
harvests in Europe continue to be 
confirmed by reports of exception- 
ally mild weather which is assisting 
growth. The ground dried rapidly as 
a result of sunshine and westerly 
winds, a factor which assisted the 
progress of spring sowing. Field work 
is well forward in many areas. Losses, 
as 2 result of the recent cold spell 
are infinitesimal, estimated at not 
more than 3% of the whole. Replace- 
ment of damaged areas is proceeding. 

Rein is especially needed in the 
U.K.. where the weather is abnor- 
mally mild for the time of the year. 
However, conditions have assisted 
work in the fields and ‘growers are 
satis‘ied. The despondency of last 
year, when large losses were report- 
ed, has given way to optimism. 

Re oorts from Poland state that the 

wint:r cereals acreage is estimated 
at 12,876,000, an increase of over 
3 milion acres on the 1947 figure. 
Rye forms the major portion of the 
seeded area, the balance being made 
up with wheat and barley. 
Some loss of color is reported from 
Rournania, but this is not considered 
to be detrimental to prospects. Field 
work has been restarted and progress 
is being made. The outlook in Bul- 
garic in equally promising. 

Conditions in western Europe are 
eminently favorable and French and 
German’ growers report satisfaction. 
A German correspondent of The 
Northwestern Miller classifies the 
prospects as ‘‘splendid’” while from 
Belgium comes a report that wheat 
and rye resisted the cold and crops 
are coming along well. Present pre- 
vailing mild weather apes promise of 
a full acreage sown to cereals. 

Conditions further north are natu- 
rally colder and night frosts are men- 
tioned. However, neither Russia nor 
the Scandinavian countries report 
any cause for alarm. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


H. K. GOERZ NOT TO STAY 
WITH MOUNDRIDGE MILLS 


KANSAS CITY—Harold K. Goerz, 
vice president of the Moundridge 
(Kansas) Milling Co., said this week 
that he will not continue milling ac- 
tivities in Moundridge after the 
transfer of the company’s milling 
properties to the Lawrence Milling 
Co, April 1, except to give assistance 
to the new company in its starting 
operations. Mr. Goerz has not an- 
nounced his plans for the future. The 
Lawrence firm recently announced 
the purchase of the Moundridge prop- 
erties, which will be operated as the 
Moundridge Mills Co. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CYRUS S. COUP, RETIRED © 
TOLEDO MILLER, DEAD 


TOLEDO—Cyrus S. Coup, 83, re- 
tired Toledo miller, died suddenly and 
unexpectedly of a heart attack March 
15 at his home. He had been in fail- 
ing health for a few years. He was 
born in Orrville, Ohio, in 1864 and 
Started in 1889 with A. A. Taylor who 
Owned the mill at Orrville, and was 
the founder of the Northwestern Ele- 
vator & Mill Co., incorporated in 1886, 
and later operating mills at Toledo, 
Mt. Vernon and Loudonville. 

In 1901. he-was transferred to To- 
ledo, and after the death: of: Thomas 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Taylor in 1904, became vice president 
and general manager. In 1913, the 
Loudonville plant was sold to a new 
company, the Loudonville Mill & 
Grain Co. In 1942 the Toledo plant 
was sold to the Continental Grain 
Co. and in 1946, the Mennel Milling 
Co., Toledo, bought all the stock and 
took over all remaining property con- 
tinuing operations under the old cor- 
poration of the Northwestern Mill & 
Elevator Co. 

_ It was then that Mr. Coup retired 
after 57 years connection with the 
same company and after having 
served a number of years, as presi- 
dent. He is survived by his daughter, 
Mrs. L. M. Stewart, St. Louis, Mo., 
two sisters, Anna Coup and Mrs. 
Daisy Pyle, Mt. Vernon, two grand- 
daughters and a great-grandson. 


BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OATMEAL SUPPLIES EASIER 


LONDON — Increased supplies of 
oatmeal, oat flour and cereal break- 
fast foods are now available in Brit- 
ain, and the Ministry of Food has 
announced a reduction in their value 
under the rationing scheme. It is 
hoped that the area sown to oats in 
Scotland for 1948 will reach a million 
acres, which represents an increase 
of 35,000 acres over 1947. In addi- 
tion, it is hoped that it will be pos- 
sible to allocate some Russian oats 
for milling. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


PUTS AND CALLS TRADER 
SENTENCED FOR FRAUD 


WASHINGTON—For violation of 
the Commodity Exchange Act, 
through the sale of “bids” and “of- 
fers,” as well as for other fraudu- 
lent activities, John Weber, Fort 
Worth, Texas, has been sentenced to 
five years’ imprisonment by the Fed- 
eral District Court for the northern 
district of Texas, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced this 
week, 

CEA officials said Mr. Weber had 
operated under a number of trade 
names, including the Alabama Grain 
Co., Alabama Trading Co., Weber 
Grain Co., and John Weber Co. 

‘The terms “bids and offers” com- 
monly refer to a type of option con- 
tract under which, by depositing a 
small sum of money, the customer 
may exercise the option of purchas- 
ing or selling commodity futures. 
Such transactions involving commod- 
ity futures, also known as “privi- 
leges,” “indemnities,” and “puts and 
calls,” are illegal under the Com- 
modity Exchange Act. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


K.C. PIONEER FEED MEN 
TO BE HONORED MARCH 29 


KANSAS CITY—Pioneers in the 
formula feed manufacturing business 
in Kansas City will be honored by 
the Kansas City Feed Club at a 
“Pioneer Night” celebration, March 
29. Kansas City has reached a posi- 
tion as the second largest feed manu- 
facturing center in the nation, and the 
club is paying tribute to those men 
who laid the foundations of feed man- 
ufacturing in Kansas City in the early 
days of the industry’s development. 

Those to be cited at the dinner are 
Ray Blacker, Blacker Milling & Grain 
Co.; Clarence Black, with the former 
Southard Milling Co.; Victor Hobbs, 
Hobbs & Co.; Van Roy Miller, former- 
ly of Nutrena Feed Mills; Robert D. 
and Charles S. Nathan, Feeders Sup- 
ply Co.; Al May, May Grain Co., In- 
dependence, Mo.; Nephi May, father 
of Russell May, now operating the 
Quisenberry Mills; Floyd Ransom, 

















formerly of the Ransom Coal & Grain 
Co.; Vern Rudy, Rudy-Patrick Seed 
Co.; George W. Selders, Spear Mills; 
Ira Schreiber, Schreiber Milling & 
Grain Co.; A. H. Schmidt, Tarkio 
Molasses Feed Co.; Oscar Straube, 
Pay Way Feed Mills; J. H. Staley, 
Staley Milling Co., and L. C. Worth, 
L. C. Worth Commission Co. 

The meeting will be held in the 
Windsor Room of the Phillips Hotel, 
Kansas City, and will start with din- 
ner at 7 p.m. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


GENERAL MILLS PAYS 37}téc 

MINNEAPOLIS—The board of di- 
rectors of General Mills, Inc., March 
22 declared a dividend of 37%¢ a 
share on General Mills common stock 
payable May 1 to stockholders of rec- 
ord April 9. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Used Bag Dealers 
Win Postponement 
of Missouri Action 


KANSAS CITY—The public hear- 
ing on the proposed Missouri regula- 
tion prohibiting the packing of flour 
in secondhand bags was postponed 
until April 20 at the request of rep- 
resentatives of the used bag industry 
who appeared before the State Board 
of Health hearing at Jefferson City 
March 19. 

Millers representatives were ready 
to present their evidence and opin- 
ions to support adoption of the meas- 














ure, but the secondhand bag com- . 


pany representatives declared that 
they were not prepared to give their 
arguments against the proposed reg- 
ulation, claiming inadequate notice of 
the pending order. They asked for a 
60-day postponement of the hearing, 
but the presiding officer of the State 
Board of Health granted 30 days to 
conform with the requirements of the 
state law. 

At the Kansas hearing held in To- 
peka the preceding day, the used bag 
companies asked for a repeal of the 
Kansas regulation which is. scheduled 
to become effective April 15, 1948. 
The pending Kansas ruling of the 
State Board of Health would pro- 
hibit the packing of flour in second- 
hand containers destined for human 
consumption and also would prohibit 
bakers and others from using flour 
packed in secondhand containers. 

No decision was announced by the 
board following the hearing, but it is 
expected that the state prohibition of 
used bags will be put into effect as 
now written. There is a probability, 
however, that the effective date may 
have to be set later than April 15, 
1948, to conform to a state law con- 
cerning the interval of time between 
a public hearing on a state regulation 
and the effective date of that regula- 
tion. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INDUSTRIAL FUMIGANT CO. 
MOVES TO KANSAS CITY, MO. 


KANSAS CITY —The Industrial 
Fumigant Co. has moved its main of- 
fice from Chicago to .Kansas City. 
The office is located at 1020 Woods- 
wether Road, in postal zone 6. Branch 
offices will be maintained at 612 
N. Michigan Ave. in Chicago, 225 S. 
Fifth St. in Minneapolis and at 3255 
N.W. 26th Ave. in Portland, Ore. 
T. F. Winburn, general manager of 
the company, will be located in Kan- 
sas City. 
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Washington Outlaws 
Secondhand Bags 
for Flour, Cereals 


OLYMPIA, WASH.—The Division 
of Food and Drugs, Department of 
Agriculture, State of Washington, has 
issued an order which will prohibit, 
after April 15, 1948, the packing of 
flour and other cereal products in- 
tended for food for human consump- 
tion in textile or paper containers 
which have been previously used. 


The regulation excepts metal, plas- 
tic, glass or wood containers “which 
are in good condition and sanitary.” 


It also specifically permits the re- 
use of secondhand containers for food 
products other than flour and other 
cereal foods. 


The regulation, issued March 12, 
was signed by Fred J. Martin, direc- 
tor of the department of agriculture, 
and Milo M. Palmer, supervisor of 
the division of food and drugs. 

The text of the order follows: 


STATE OF WASHINGTON 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Fred J. Martin, Director 


Order No. 512 


Rules and Regulations Relating to Contain- 
ers Used for Packing and Distributing 
Flour and Other Food Products 


By virtue of authority vested in the Di- 
rector of Agriculture of the State of Wash- 
ington by provisions of the Uniform Wash- 
ington Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act, 
Chapter 257, Laws of 1945, Sections 91 and 
94, respectively and upon the basis of sub- 
stantial evidence of record at the public 
hearing held Feb. 17, 1948, pursuant to the 
notice issued on Feb. 4, 1948, and upon 
consideration of the exceptions filed to the 
tentative order issued by the Director of 
the Washington State Department of Agri- 


culture, the following order is hereby 
promulgated: 
Regulation 1. Effective April 15, 1948, 


flour and other cereal food products intend- 
ed for food for human consumption within 
the State of Washington shall not be bought, 
sold or distributed or offered for sale or 
distribution within the State of Washington, 
in containers which have been previously- 
used. Provided, this regulation is not in- 
tended to prohibit the purchase, sale or 
distribution of flour or other cereal food 
products packed in metal, plastic, glass or 
wood containers which are in good condi- 
tion and sanitary. 

Regulation 2. Previously-used containers 
may be used for packing, storing or dis- 
tributing food products other than flour 
or cereal food products intended for human 
consumption; Provided, such previously-used 
containers are in good condition, free of 
rust, filth, or other contaminating foreign 
substances. 

This order consisting of one page super- 
sedes any other inconsistent with this order 
and becomes effective April 15, 1948. 





Rockefeller 





(Continued from page 9) 


Economy Corp., in which the Rocke- 
feller interests have invested $5 mil- 
lion, while American oil companies 
operating in that country have put 
up some $18 million to share in the 
development of the organization, the 
Venezuelan government has donated 
an unannounced sum, _ reportedly 
matching the foreign investment in 
each individual project. 

Some 500 business, industrial and 
civic leaders of Houston, as well as 
guests from other cities, attended a 
luncheon at which the announcement 
of the appointment of Henke & Pillot. 
Supply Co. as Venezuelan buying 
agent was made. 

Another Rockefeller project under 
development in Brazil is concerned 
with bulk handling of corn in that 
country, and it is reported that the 
IBEC has signed an agreement with 
a grain concern to operate two ele- 
vators which will be built for the 
collection, drying and storage of corn, 
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MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U.S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: Flour business showed no 
signs of improvement during the past week 
as millers reported domestic sales limited 
to a few cars each day and no export 
business of any consequence. Sales in the 
Southwest were 67% of capacity, but over 
80% of that figure represents unreported 
PMA export business of the: previous week. 
Sales were 78% the previous week and 46% 
a year ago. 





Bakery flour interest is slow as reports 
of reduced bread sales and possible bread 
price cuts circulate. It is reported that 


some bakers are experiencing bread sales 
which are down as much as 30%, but such 
situations are regarded generally as ex- 


ceptions rather than the rule. The aver- 
age decline would possibly be 10 to 15%. 


Buying policies of ,bakers are divided into 
three distinct categories—those who chose 
a certain time recently to enter the mar- 
ket to cover needs for the remainder of 
March and several weeks into April, those 
who dealt last year to buy on an option 
basis through the remainder of the 1947-48 
crop year, but the majority are those who 
are buying week-by-week or even daily. 
To satisfy some customers the flour actu- 
ally has to be on track ready to move 
immediately before the price tag is marked. 

No improvement was noted in the fam- 
ily business during the week, demand re- 
maining about the same. 

Shipping directions are good, indicating 
that few buyers are deferring higher priced 
shipments of flour due them to buy on the 


spot market for averaging in their output. 
Millers feel that the regular course of 
shipping instructions lately indicates that 
bakers are anxious to get the higher 
priced flour out of the way before bread 
prices tumble. 

Production picked up last week, largely 
due to the starting of the PMA grind. 
That flour must be on the way to ports 
by April 10. Kansas City mills’ output was 
71% of capacity last week compared with 
63% the previous week. 

After experiencing some tightness the 
week before, clears were lagging in de- 
mand last week. Prices were sharply lower. 

Five mills report domestic business fair, 
five quiet, five slow, eight dull. 


Quotations March 20, carlots, Kansas City, 


cottons: hard winter bakery short patent 
$5.45@5.65, standard patent $5.40@5.55, 
straight $5.35@5.50; established brands of 
family flour $5.90@6.70, first clears $4.10@ 
4.15, second clears $4@4.05, 1% ash clears 


or higher $3.90@3.95; soft wheat short pat- 


ent $6.45@6.60, straight $5.30@5.40, cake 
flour $6.50@6.70. 
Oklahoma City: There was a slump in 


sales which averaged 22% last week, com- 
pared with 160% the previous week and 
62% a year ago. No export sales were 
made, and the domestic sales were divided 
50% to bakers and 50% to the family trade. 
Operations ranged up to 100% and averaged 
88%, compared with 67% a week ago and 
90% a year ago. Prices closed 10@20¢ lower. 
Quotations, delivered Oklahoma points in 
100-lb. cottons, March 20: carlots, family 
short patent $5.80@6.80, standard patent 
$5.65@6.60; bakery, unenriched short pat- 
ent $5.65@5.76, standard patent $5.61@5.71, 
straight grade $5.56@5.66. Truck lots 35¢ 
higher on all grades. 

Omaha: Flour sales here last week went 
mainly to current bookings of both the 
family and bakery flour trade. Millers mar- 
veled at an unusual equal distribution of 
the sales. There was little or no export 
business and the PMA was out of the pic- 
ture after having bought for the past two 
weeks. 

Production was on a five-day scale, with 
millers filling only a few back orders. 
There was no large buying of any kind. 
Shipping orders were received moderately. 
Quotations, Omaha, March 20: family short 
patents $6.45, bakery short patent $6.45. 

Denver: The flour market is a little 
easier this week. Demand continues only 
fair, and supplies are fully adequate for 
needs. Most buying has been for export. 
Quotations March 20: bakers $6.20, family 
$6.30. 

‘Wichita: Mills operated five and one half 
days last week at 85% capacity. Shipping 
directions ranged from poor to fair. Do- 
mestic sales, divided equally between bak- 
ers and family flour, were confined to im- 
mediate needs and improved slightly over 
the preceding week to average 35%. Ex- 
port sales were negligible. Prices declined 
15@25¢ sack. 

Hutchinson: Buying was on a day-to-day 


basis last week, and bookings were light 
with mills of this area. No interest was 
shown in forward bookings, few looking 


ahead even as much as a week. Most sell- 
ing was on a price date of shipment basis. 
Inability to get permits continued to throt- 
tle export business. Operations were on a 
half-time basis but are being stepped up 
this week. Prices were a shade weaker. 
Salina: Except for PMA business a week 
ago flour business has been very slow. 
Shipping directions 
business are lagging. 


Prices are unchanged. 
on domestic 





Texas: Domestic demand last week was 
about the same as in previous weeks. Sales 
of some mills amounted to 20 to 25% of 
capacity, mainly family flour, but other 
units had improved business. Much better 
family flour business is expected in the 
near future as field work, delayed hitherto 
by wet soil, is now about to start all over 
the territory. Operations probably averaged 
100% of capacity, increased due to the re- 
cent sales to PMA. Prices were about un- 
changed on family, unchanged to 10¢ lower 
on bakers flour and 10¢ per sack higher 
on clears, for which there is a much better 
demand, Quotations, March 20, 100’s: family 
extra high patent $6.50@6.70, high patent 
$6.25@6.45; standard bakers, plain $5.80@ 
6.10; clears, plain $5@5.10, delivered TCP. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: Flour business in the spring 
wheat area continues to loaf along at bare- 
ly one fourth of mill capacity as bakers 
and family buyers cling tightly to their 
hand-to-mouth buying policy. Even shipping 
directions on old orders are quiet and the 
problem of mill operations is becoming in- 
creasingly troublesome. Some of the big- 
gest plants are struggling to run three 
and four days a week, although some of 
the Buffalo plants which got some PMA 
business two weeks ago were reported to 
have run six days in filling those orders. 

Sales by spring wheat mills last week 
amounted to 27.9% of capacity, as com- 
pared with 23.6% the previous week and 
32% a year ago. Millers reported increas- 
ing inquiries from some classes of bakery 
buyers on the decline in prices resulting 
from lower wheat values last week, but 
for the most part they are only inquiries 
and few actual bookings have resulted. 
Bakers point out that sales of baked goods 
are running light and with the new crop 
winter wheat growing season getting under 
way they indicate that they probably will 
continue their hand-to-mouth method of 
replacement buying until some definite in- 
dications of new crop flour values are 
available. It is admitted, however, that 
stocks of flour in the hands of many 
users are extremely low and_ replenish- 
ments must be frequent. Offsetting the 
low-price ideas of flour buyérs, some millers 
have commented that with wheat prices 
knocking on the door of federal loan levels, 
the trend cannot be too much lower from 
present levels. 

Easier cash wheat premiums at Minne- 
apolis developed last week as a result of 
the slow milling demand. The CCC pur- 
chased about 50,000 bu. a day, but this 
was not sufficient to keep the market from 
easing. There are indications that farmers 
are more inclined to release wheat in the 
last few days, apparently due to continued 
favorable crop reports from the winter 
wheat area and heavy supplies of soil mois- 
ture which will afford good planting con- 
ditions for their new spring wheat. 

Mills in Minneapolis operated 69% of 
capacity last week, against 67% the pre- 
vious week and 99% a year ago. For the 
entire Northwest, the percentage was 70%, 
against 70% the previous week and 101% 
a year ago. 

Quotations March 22: standard patent 
$6@6.10, short patent $6.20@6.30, high glu- 
ten $6.45@6.50, established brands of fam- 
ily flour, enriched $6.75, first clear $5.45@ 
5.85, second clear $4.50@5, whole wheat 
$5.80@6 sacked, Minneapolis, in cottons; 
paper sacks 21¢ less. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: Mill op- 
erations last week were cut down to two 
days. Bakery trade was very slow and fam- 
ily trade was about unchanged. Shipping 
directions were a little better. No important 
change occurred in the export situation. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: Flour business continues very 
dull. Regardless of price action, buyers 
will not enter the market, They lack con- 
fidence and bakers will not buy more than 
immediate needs. As a consequence, current 
business consists merely of scattered sales 
of one or two carlots. Mill agents and 
brokers say it has been years since de- 
mand for flour has been so quiet over such 
a long period. Family flour also continues 
dull and only scattered buying is reported. 

Quotations March 20: spring top patent 
$6.25@6.70, standard patent $6.10@6.50, 
first clear $5.30@5.98, family flour $7.20; 
hard winter short patent $5.80@6.08, 95% 
patent $5.60@5.93, first clear $5@5.64; soft 
winter short patent $6.50@7, standard pat- 
ent $5.60@6.75, first clear $4.90@6. 

St. Louis: Mills in this area report out- 
side of the sales to the PMA for export, 
little flour was placed on the books. Do- 
mestic buying is at low ebb. Sales consist 
of small lots for present wants and nearby 
shipment. Interest by the bakery and family 


trade is very indifferent. There is more 
interest shown in clears and demand is 
good for export. Jobbers report some few 


bookings of carlots for 30-day delivery; 
otherwise there is no change from buying 
for immediate wants only. The trade in 
general is unwilling to follow the prevailing 
prices. Shipping directions are fair. Prices 
for hard and soft patent are 5¢ up to 10¢ 
lower, clears 5¢ higher; spring wheat patent 
10¢ up, clears steady to 5¢ higher. 

Central states mills report very little 
change in the situation. Buyers continue 
to resist present prices, therefore are buy- 


ing in carlots for nearby delivery to fill 
their requirements. 

Quotations St. Louis, March 20, in 100-Ilb. 
cottons: family flour, top soft patent $6.90, 
ordinary $5.85; top hard $7.90, ordinary 
$5.75; bakers flour, cake $6.85, pastry $5.60, 
soft straight $5.80, soft clears $5.10; hard 
winter short patent $5.95, standard patent 
$5.80, clears $5.05; spring wheat short 
patent $6.60, standard $6.40, clears $5.90, 
low protein $4.85. , 


Toledo: Apparently there was no change 
for the better in domestic sales of flour 
last week, although mills that made sales 
for export for shipment by April 10 on 
which directions will be coming immediately 
will find some needed help in keeping their 
plants in operation. So far as domestic 
business is concerned, everybody continues 
to play a waiting game, and breaks have 
not been sufficient to convince people that 
there are to be no further declines. The 
flour buyers are really in a better position, 
it is claimed, to await developments on a 
hand-to-mouth basis than are the millers 
with their overhead staring them in the 
face and diminishing backlogs inviting cuts 


in prices. Bakery business has been fall- 
ing off, and there has been outstand- 
ing resistance to high prices on the part 


of consumers. The government has not 
hesitated to give out optimistic reports on 
the next crop, indicating not less than 
one billion-bushel crop, and that would be 
bearish. Already this condition has found 
reflection in some reduction in operation 
and output of the mills here and there. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: Flour buyers are still cautious 
and are buying only for needs during the 


next month or two. The majority still 
have flour on contract and have been 
somewhat slow in ordering it out in the 


volume expected. Interest for the moment, 
at least, is lagging, with inquiries below 
what would ordinarily be expected in face 
of the behavior of the market. From present 
indications, the retail fancy goods do not 
appear so alluring during Eastertide as last 
year when materials were scarcer. Govern- 
ment orders for flour helped production 
this week, but the domestic situation was 
unsatisfactory. Foreign trade is light. Clears 
are firm. 

Quotations March 20, f.o.b. Buffalo: spring 
family $7.50@7.60, high gluten $7.05@7.10, 
standard $6.55@6.60, first clear $5.85@5.95; 
hard winter standard $6,.20@6.25, first clear 
$5.55@5.60; soft winter short patent $5.90 
@5.95, straight $5.75@5.80, first clear $5.10 
@5.15. 


New York: Scattered cars for quick ship- 
ment made up the only flour business of 
the week. Jobbers and bakers saw noth- 
ing to warrant forward bookings, but en- 
visioned several indications of possible low- 
er future prices and therefore covered only 
their nearby needs. Disappointing consump- 
tion of baked goods and the favorable 
crop outlook at home and abroad influ- 
enced them toward caution and although 
mills were hungry for business, many of 
them concentrated on getting out old con- 
tracts in preference to making new ones. 
The local trade anticipated a continuance 
of this policy until the new crop move- 
ment and contented itself with limited 
business as all that could be expected 
under general conditions. The best volume 
was done in spring high glutens and stand- 
ard patents, with a slight pick-up in soft 
winter flours which have been dormant for 


some time in the face of poor sweet goods . 


demand. Bakers reported that their stocks 
were lasting beyond earlier anticipations 
but, in general, absorption of previous high- 
priced contracts was made in an orderly 
way. 

Some prices were fixed on escalator con- 
tracts and the conclusion of the strike at 
plants of dark bread wholesalers was an 
optimistic sign. 

Mills made reductions of 10@30¢ for im- 
mediate delivery and prices at the close 
of the week were about 10¢ below the 
previous week. 

Quotations March 20: spring family flour 
$7.50, high glutens $6.90@7.15, standard 
patents $6.40@6.65, clears $5.90@6.15; south- 
western short patents $6.20@6.45, standard 


patents $6@6.20; high ratio cake flours 
$6.80@7.40, soft winter straights $5.80@ 
6.15. 

Boston: Flour quotations were irregular 


in the Boston market last week. Springs 
ranged from 10¢ lower to 15¢ higher, with 
the extreme advance recorded in high glu- 
tens. Hard winters were 5¢ lower, while 
soft wheat flours moved in an extremely 
narrow price range varying from a few 
pennies to 10¢. 

Brokers reported buying was as low as 
possible without a complete shutdown. Buy- 
ers didn’t appear to be anxious to make 
any commitments regardless of possible 
price concessions which were held out in 
several instances. 

Bakers reported a general letdown in con- 
sumer demand and were at a loss to de- 
fine any particular reason for the situa- 


tion. This is enough, however, to retard 
purchases until such time as conditions 
change. 


Quotations March 20: spring short patents 
$6.80@7, standards $6.60@6.80, high gluten 
$7.20@7.40, first clears $6.10@6.30; hard 
winter short patents $6.50@6.70, standards 
$6.30@6.50, straights $6.25@6.45, Pacific soft 
wheat $6.59@6.84, eastern soft winter 
straights $6.05@6.50, high ratio $6.95@7.60. 
family $7.55. 

Philadelphia: Reflecting the uncertainty 
in the minds of the trade, the local flour 
market is displaying an irregular undertone 
and business as a whole is on a very re- 
stricted basis. 

The underlying thinness of the market 
is perhaps its principal characteristic, with 
quotations proving susceptible to each bull- 
ish-and bearish interpretation of the vari- 
ous news developments. 





~ 
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However, price changes have been of 
narrow scope recently, with the general 
list ruling 25¢ lower to 15¢ higher than 
the comparable levels of a week ago. Win- 
ter grades are a trfle easy at the moment, 
with soft winter giving the most ground, 
Springs have a steadier tone, helped by 
the advance in first clear, standard and 
short patent. 

One large baker in this area is report- 
ed to have placed a good-sized order for 
spring flour the past few days, but most 
of the smaller operators are confining them- 
selves to purchases of limited scope to meet 
immediate needs. 

Some of the latter buying is seen as eyi- 


dence of the little fellows trying to even. 
up on flour previously acquired at ‘nuch 
higher levels, 

Meanwhile, mill representatives ho!d to 


the opinion that the protracted spe!l of 
hand-to-mouth operations should lead to a 
somewhat accelerated volume of orders in 
the near future, because orders on }0oks 
are decidedly low and some bakers are 


likely to buy modest amounts for protec- 
tion in the event of a subsequent rise in 
the market. ° 

However, the belief is still fairly vide. 
spread among consumers that the cown- 


ward adjustment of things has not yet 
been completed. Therefore, they pln to 
continue ordering for prompt shipme: | the 
amounts of flour required to maintai» op- 
erating schedules, 


Meanwhile, appraisals of the do) estic 
situation find a continued flow of i: ‘ica- 
tions of a bumper wheat crop and f: :ther 
withholding of the grain by farmers 

Quotations March 20: spring family $7.30 


@7.45, high gluten $7.20@7.30, short } xtent 
$6.90@7.10, standard patent $6.80@6.9¢ first 


clear $6.15@6.25; hard winter short ; tent 
$6.45@6.60, standard $6.35@6.45; soft win- 
ter $5.50@6. 

Pittsburgh: Bakers in this area are con- 


tinuing to show great apprehension 
the unhealthy competition offered by 
stores and super-markets in bread, bu: and 


over 


sweet goods. The battle of lower y lume 
of sales and constantly increasing costs 
of operation in retail bakeries is re‘ cted 
in hesitation to make flour commit ients 
for other than the smallest possible an  \unts 


only when need is very urgent. Ma: re- 
tail bakers also, state that sales volu:.e in 
their shops since Jan. 1 has dropp: off 
to the extent that their flour co:imit- 


ments are lasting for a longer period than 
anticipated. Directions are also slow. — rices 
on clears slumped and a little buyin = de- 
veloped. Family patent sales showed very 
small increase with prices down bout 
10¢. Mill representatives covering thei. ter- 


ritories the past week found the view that 
lower flour prices are inevitable, but they 
found no well founded basis express: | for 
this general opinion expressed by bake and 
flour jobbers. Buying inducements co: tinue 
to be handed out on a liberal scale when 
the slightest nibble is made on flovr by 
any prospective buyer. ‘“‘The snap of com- 


petition and salesmanship has gone out of 
the flour business,” a mill represen ative 


stated. ‘“‘We are in the midest of a «lump 
on flour sales that takes pep out of both 
prospective buyer and seller.’’ 

Quotations March 20, carlots, deli: ered, 
new cottons: hard winter $5.75@6.25, :nedi- 


um patent $5.85@6.30, short patent §).95@ 
6.35; spring wheat $6.15@6.75, mediun: pat- 
ent $6.25@6.85, short patent $6.35@6.95, first 
clears $5.62@6.39, high gluten $6.59 6.95; 
family flour, advertised brands $7.29: 7.40, 


other brands $6.90@7; cake and pastry (lours 
$5.60@7. 
THE SOUTH 
New Orleans: The continued poor demand 
for flour from practically all types of buy- 
ers was again pronounced last week. As 4 


level 
ised, 
ship- 
most 


result, sales remained at a very low 
and only trivial quantities were purc! 
particularly for immediate and prompt 
ment, with hard winters being the fo! 


seller. The weakness in prices provid to 
be no incentive for buyers, to pur: hase, 
and this was especially true of the b king 
and jobbing trades, which are exer ising 
eaution and keeping contracts to a _ ‘nini- 
mum. A few limited sales of no ‘hert 
springs _ were consummated for shi; ment 
aot in excess of 30 days. Cookie and crack- 


er bakers took on limited amounts o' soft 
winters for quick delivery, with the mid- 
western type obtaining the bulk of this 
business. Pacific Coast soft flours ae it 
poor demand, with buyers refusing to pay 
the price differential. Shipping dire: tions 
are again curtailed and the poorest in some 
time. Export sales are in meager qua) tities 


to both European and South American . oun- 
tries. The inquiries from the latter © oul- 
tries are still quite heavy, but actual sales 
are in considerably smaller proportio’ 
Quotations March 20, carlots, deli. ered, 


new cottons: hard winter bakery <hort 
patent $5.85@6, standard $5.60@5.85, first 
clear $5.30@5.55; spring wheat bakery = hort 
patent $6.65@6.85, standard $6.50@6.65. first 
clear $6.15@6.30, high gluten $6.95@ 7.1): 
soft wheat short patent $6.10@6,25, str .ight 
$5.50@5.75, first clear $5@5.25, high <ati0 
cake $6.40@6.75; Pacific Coast cake $' 10@ 
7.30, pastry $6.20@6.30. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: The flour market is very dull, 
with mills operating at less than 50> o 
capacity and with no volume busine ; if 
sight. Millers state that domestic bus ness 
is virtually at a _ standstill, with b: kers 
and wholesalers comfortably stocked and 
awaiting developments. The chief hope that 
Coast millers hold out for increased ‘us! 
ness is ‘the passage of a China relief bill, 
which might include substantial quan‘ities 


of flour. Millers cannot understand why’ 
they are not granted export permits for 
Oriental buyers who want the flour and 


who have dollars with which to pay fcr it 
Prices remained steady during the week 
reflecting lack of activity in the «ral 
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markets. Family patent $7.60, bluestem 
$6.70, bakery $6.89, pastry $5.96. 

Los Angeles: Volume of cake flour sales 
and direct delivery of family flour are up. 
Cake flour sales to bakers have been stimu- 
jated by consumer promotional material 
of one large mill. Acceptance of promotional 
material attributed to slowness of busi- 
ness and search of bakers for sales stimulat- 
ing ideas. 

Forward buying of other types of bakery 


flour are slow, and delivery is being pushed. ° 


Family flour deliveries are strong as a re- 
sult of steady normal consumer purchases 
and changed attitude of grocers who now 
pelieve market is relatively stable and are 
rebuilding depleted inventories. 

Quotations March 20, 100’s cotton: high 
gluten $7.62, bluestem $7.22, whole wheat 
$6.71, bakery $7.31, clear $7.25, cake $8.01, 
pastry $6.46. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Sales of export flour 
may now be made to the British Ministry 
of Food for delivery during April, May, 
June and July, 1948, according to an an- 
nouncement March 16 from the Canadian 
Wheit Board. The wheat price basis for 
this period will be unchanged, and all sales 
are ‘o be reported to the board in the 
usual manner. Numerous inquiries continue 
to arrive from overseas markets for con- 


nections here but mills have no flour to 
ship to other than U. K. and specified 
amounts to designated countries. The do- 


mestic market is dull. Quotations March 
20: ‘op patent springs for use in Canada 
$8.35 bbl., seconds $7.85, bakers $7.75, in 


98's cotton, mixed cars with 10¢ added for 
carteze where used. For exports to U. K., 
gove:nment regulation flour $11.57 per 280 
lb. for shipment to end of March, Halifax 
or St. John. x 

Usual amounts are going to bakers and 
retail outlets, but demand from biscuit 
manufacturers is lighter. Quotations March 
20: andard grades for domestic use $6.75 
up according to demand, secondhand cot- 
tons, Montreal freight basis. 

Many mills report their stocks of winter 
wheat are used up. Deliveries continue light 
as farmers hold wheat on farms. Quotations 
March 20: $1.41@1.43, shipping points in 
Ontario according to freight. 

Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour last week totaled roughly 210,000 bbl., 
and with the exception of 4,000 bbl. worked 
to Brazil, all went to the U. K. Domestic 
trade is on a fair scale, and stocks are 
moving fairly freely, although the move- 
ment of wheat to mills is not on as good 
a scale as millers would appreciate. This is 
due to the heavy snowfalls in western 
Canada and blocked road conditions that 
make the movement of wheat from farms 
ahd country elevators difficult in many 
sections. Quotations March 20: top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort William 
and the British Columbia boundary $9.05 
cottons, second patents $8.55, second patents 
to bakers $8.05. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILLFEED PRODUCTION 
Millfeed production by mills in the 








Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 


combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 47,977 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output or 46,603 tons 
in the week previous and 61,898 tons 
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in the similar period a year ago. Crop 
year production to date totals 2,172,- 
698 tons, as compared with 2,066,- 
673 tons in the corresponding period 
a year ago. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MIDWEST FEED GROUP SETS 
MEETING FOR SALES HEADS 


KANSAS CITY—Principles of mer- 
chandising will be discussed at a 
meeting of sales managers of for- 
mula feed companies belonging to the 
Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
in Kansas City April 3. Harvey Mor- 
row, district manager, lubrication di- 
vision, Sinclair Refining Co., is to be 
the speaker. 

A luncheon will be served at noon 
at the Advertising and Sales Execu- 
tives Club here. All sales manage- 
ment personnel of member organiza- 
tions in southern Nebraska, eastern 
Kansas and western Missouri are in- 
vited to attend. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOHN WESTBERG RESIGNS 
FROM ALBERS MILLING CO. 


SEATTLE—John K. Westberg has 
resigned from the Albers Milling Co., 
Seattle, effective April 15. He has 
no definite plans for the future, and 
is undecided as to whether he will 
remain on the West Coast or return 
east. His former home was in Massa- 
chusetts, where he was with the 
Eastern States Farmers Exchange. 

Mr. Westberg was price executive 
and over-all chief of the flour, grain, 
feed, fertilizer and chemical section 
of the Office of Price Administration 
during the war. He resigned from the 
OPA in 1943, and shortly thereafter 
joined the Albers Miiling Co. as gen- 
eral feed sales manager and assistant 
vice president. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MILLFEED FUTURES 
The following is a comparison of set- 


tling prices at Kansas City for March 13 
and March 20: 




















BRAN— March 13 March 20 
arr $....@*61.25 $66.75@ 67.85 
BOT. .vilecvivs -++-@*56.50 ....@*59.00 
MO aseaeeaies .»».@*50.80 51.50@ 52.00 
SN. Gin 6 hears 44.50@ 45.30 ....@§46.25 
rrr es 41.50@ 43.25 41.00@ 43.00 
PS. tctcsae seen @t42.00 41.00@ 42.00 

SHORTS— 

OS ae $73.50@ 74.25 $....@*76.25 
| a oe --@*67.15 +» -.@t68.50 
eee .+++@§62.00 63.00@ 64.00 
Sees: 54.50@ 56.50 56.00@ 57.00 
> PA ere 53.00@ 54.75 52.00@ 54.50 
AUMBO ccivscr 52.50@ 54.00 51.50@ 53.75 
Sales (tons) .. none 1,200 
*Bid. tAsked. §Sale. 








The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and the New York Curb market: 


Allied Mills, Inc. 





Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 


Corn Products Refining Co. 
Cream of Wheat 
General Baking Co. 
General Foods Corp. 
General Mills, Inc., 334% Pfd. 
Merck & Co. 
National Biscuit Co. 


SO, SR IS Sos dy ce occ ee eeaes 


Procter & Gamble 
Purity Bakeries Corp. 
Quaker Oats Co. 
St. Regis Paper Co. 
St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pfd. 
Standard Brands, Inc. 
Sterling Drug 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. 


United Biscuit of America .............. 


Ward Baking Co., Warrants 
Ward Baking Co. 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 


+Standard Milling Co. 


+Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 


*Chicago stock market. Over counter. 


Pree 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. .............. 
LAr ya ener ae 
EE ee aes c's ccm se ote 
Continental Baking Co. ................. 





High Low Close Close 
March 13, March 20, 
- 1948——, 1948 1948 
Bert: 33% 28 28% 29% 
ehes 3956 33% 351% 375% 
iatas 921% 86 ives 90 
opr. 34% 281% <hew 29% 
aban 41% 38 38% 39 
Rive 356 2% hes 2% 
ebes tet ate Dan 11% 
‘ebas 66 61% 62% 
Pegg 23% 21% weet 22 
ay 0 10% 8% 9 9% 
ae fr 39% 34% 35% 36 
ewes 100% 97 ere 98% 
aes 53 4% ake 49 
acaba 30% 26% 26% 27 
eden’ 34% 30% cae 32 
715% 6214 65% 
ike 31 25 adea 26% 
Reeds 90% 79 814 79 
cater 10% 8 9% 10 
mon 2 79 — 82 
- 28% 22% 23% 25% 
ah 39 32% 33% 34% 
i. %s he 381% 34% Bek 36 
eee’ 22 19 tees 19 
eaten 4 2% 3% 3% 
ae 12 10% 10% 11% 
re ee.e 91 83% 84 84% 
Bid Asked 
Fhv es OWES cae ll 12% 
Or TTT 20% 22% 


Oe ac eae RR ARN AN ieee 
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KELLY- 
RICKSON 


Company, Inc. 
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* 
OMAHA 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


Kelly - Erickson 
Service Can Help 
Solve Your Flour 


Buying Problems 








La Grange Flours. . . 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same 
high standard, dependable flours that have 
characterized the products of La Grange 
Mills over the half century and more of their 
operation. 

This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


You can depend on LA.GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILL 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 











STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO. 





NEW YORK, N. Y. 











WANT ADS 


¥ v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
5¢ per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 24%4¢ per word, 50¢ mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $6 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order. 


v v ae 





























HELP WANTED 
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WANTED — CHEMIST FOR 2,000 CWT. 
spring wheat mill, with 800 cwt. rye unit, 
northeastern section, Give experience and 
salary required. Address 9284, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 


v LS NESTON OR 











FOR SALE — TWO WOLF CRACKING 
Roller Mills. Three pair high 9”x36”". Cor- 


rugated for cracking soybeans. These ma- 
chines have not been used—they are brand 
new. Borden’s Soy Processing Co., P. O. 


Box 508, Kankakee, II. 


. 


MACHINERY WANTED 
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WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 





scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. EB. Hagan, 1522 B. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 

WANTED — CAN UTILIZE 5 10 AN- 
derson Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 


apolis 2, Minn. 


WE WANT ONE USED PRINZ & RAU 
dust collector in good condition, size 36 
(846 stockings) or larger, with or without 
stockings. Especially would like to hear 
from sellers in Springfield-Quincy, Ill., and 
Springfield, Mo., areas. Write Midwest 
Dried Milk Co., 427 Campbell St., Ge- 
neva, Ill. 








FOR SALE 


18—Hammermills: Williams, Gruendler, 
Sturtevant, Jeffrey, Prater. 
sizes and types. 

%7—Tyler Hummer Vibrating Screens, 
1, 2 and 3 surface, 3’x5’ and 4’x5’. 

4—Anderson No, com- 
plete, m.d. 

1—Louisville 6'x50’ 
Tube Drier. 

1—Devine 5’x33’ Rotary Vacuum Drier. 

1—Sprout-Waldron 36” Heavy Duty, 
Ball Bearing Attrition Mill with 2 
—100 H.P., A.C. motors. 

2—Nordyke and Marmon 9x24" four 
Roller Mills with serrated rolls. 

100—-Stainless Steel, Nickel, Copper and 
Aluminum Jacketed Kettles up to 
1,200 gal. capacity. 

71—Steel Vertical and Horizontal Tanks 
up to 100,000 gal. capacity. 

2—Steel Tanks, 50’ dia. x 33’, 45 deg. 
bottom, 8 legs, dome roofs, each 
equipped with Redler conveyors 
and elevators to handle material 
from railroad track hoppers to 
storage tanks at 35 t.p.h. 

1—Devine No. 11 Vacuum Shelf Drier 
with 17 40x42” heated shelves. 

1—Buffalo 32” dia. x72” face Atmos- 
pheric Double Drum Drier. 

1—Black and Clawson 36"x81” Atmos- 
pheric Double Drum Drier. 

4—Filter Presses, from 12x12” to 42x 
42”, plate and frame, open and 
closed delivery. 

5—J. H. Day Model 82 Ro-Ball Vi- 
brating Sifters with two screen 
decks, each 40”’x10’. V-belts, 3 H.P., 
3/60/220-440 volt explosion proof 
motors. 

1—J. H. Day 8,000-Ib. all-steel hori- 
zontal jumbo mixer, stainless steel 
spiral agitator. 

Send for Special Bulletin GB, Listing 

Complete Details 


CONSOLIDATED 
PRODUCTS CoO., INC. 


14-16 Park Row New York, N. Y. 


1 Expellers, 
Rotary Steam 











Netherlands 


Flour Importer 
Visits Canada 


TORONTO—A most welcome visi- 
tor to the local office of The North- 
western Miller recently’ was Karel 
Heslenfeld of Amsterdam, Holland. 
He is a member of the firm Bulsing 
& Heslenfeld, flour importers, who 
have long been known to the Cana- 
dian flour trade. They have impor- 
tant connections in this country and 
are now endeavouring to re-establish 
their relations with Canada. 

At present, the flour importing 
trade of Holland is under government 
control resulting from the late war, 
but private importers such as this 
firm are looking forward to freer 
relations with the millers of Canada. 

Mr. Heslenfeld landed in New York 
some wéeks ago from a Dutch pas- 
senger ship and is sailing for home 
this week. His wife is with him. In 
the meantime most of the old con- 
nections of his firm on this side of 
the Atlantic have been visited. As he 
expected, Mr. Heslenfeld found much 
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to interest him in the U.S. and Can- 
ada. The commercial activity which 
is to be seen everywhere presents 
quite a contrast when compared with 
the European situation, he said. 
However, he added that all good Eu- 
ropeans believe it is possible to re- 


store their continent to its former - 


condition or better. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





FARM WAGES IMPROVE 


TORONTO — In its latest survey 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ports that hired hands on Canadian 
farms are continuing to better their 
wage position. Since it began its sur- 
vey of farm wages in 1940, the bu- 
reau has reported consistent gains in 
wages of farm help and at Jan. 15 the 
average hired man was getting $3.62 
a day if board was. provided, $4.66 
without board. A year ago the rates 
were $3.23@4.15 respectively. Daily 
rates are highest in British Colum- 
bia with average rates of $4.37 with 
board and $5.54 without, and lowest 
in Prince Edward Island where farm 
hands average $2.70 with board and 
$3.57 without. 


The 1948 


LIST of FLOUR MILLS 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA 


IS READY! 


Subscribers to THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER are 
mailed a copy of this new list on request, with- 


out charge. 


Use the attached subscription order blank to 
get the new list, and to receive THe Nortn- 
WESTERN MILLER weekly, if you are not now a 


subscriber: 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 

Subscription Department, 
118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

Please enter my subscription to THE NorTHWESTERN 
MILLER and mail me a copy of the 1948 List of Flour Mills. 











SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Including List of Mills 


$2.00 


Three Years $5.00 
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Flour Buying 





(Continued from page 9) 


facilities will not be swamped. In 
short, Mr. Gilmer plans to avoid fu- 
ture errors which recently proved 
so expensive to some millers. 


Task Committee to Washington 

A milling industry task committee 
which hurried here to check the ir- 
regularities of PMA flour buying poli- 
cies found that the situation had 
been corrected prior to its arrival 
but it consulted with policy officials 
at the Office of International Trade 
to unravel the export license con- 
troversy. 

The best and the most which can 
be said of those meetings is that OIT 
officials promised that steps woul: be 
taken. Steps have been promise. in 
the past and probably will be again. 


Discuss General Licensing 
Efforts were made to ascertain the 
prospects of removing Wes‘ern 
Hemisphere countries from license 


control. Top level international ‘ood 
authorities expressed sympathy with 
the millers’ problems, but it was 
learned from official channels that 


little of this nature can be expected 
until after the start of the new 
crop year and then only if wheat 
crop prospects attain their present 
optimistic outlook. 

In this connection it is said by re- 
sponsible international food authori- 
ties that the French wheat crop 
outlook is equally good to exceiient. 
This same source predicts exceptional 
corn outturn in Argentina. Ending 
of world allocations of cereal grains 
is not an impossibility if all the 
favorable factors are achieved. 


Ask Use of Clears 

The millers’ committee requested 
some changes in the method of allo- 
cating flour to foreign claimants. For 
example, it was asked that foreign 
claimants be permitted to accept 
clear flour as a substitute for 80% 
extraction flour on the basis of 
the same wheat tonnage equivalent. 
Foreign recipients are alleged to have 
said that they would prefer clears 
to the present 80% flour with its 
high wheat tonnage equivalent. 
USDA officials promised to study this 
request. 





“Sweet Cream 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Durkee lofinrPepeL TAGS 


CENTRAL BAG & BURLAP Co. 


CHICAGO - BURLINGTON, (OWA - NEW YORK 
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Fine Paper Pulp from Wheat Straw 
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Developed in Laboratory, USDA Says 


WASHINGTON — A _ process for 
producing fine paper pulps from 


-wheat straw, at lower chemical costs 


and in significantly higher yields than 
previously thought possible, was an- 
nounced recently at the annual meet- 
ing of the Technical Association of 
the Pulp and Paper Industry meet- 
ing in New York City by the Bureau 
of Agricultural and Industrial Chem- 
istry, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Dr. L. B. Howard, chief. The 
Agriculture Residue Division of the 
department’s Northern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory at Peoria, Ill., has 
perfected the process after several 
years’ study. 

When it is considered that 95 million 
tons of wheat straw was grown last 
year and that the straw burned and 
wasted would have been sufficient to 
produce 20 million tons of cellulose 
pulp, this country’s entire require- 
ment, the implications of this work 
are apparent, it was pointed out. 


Former Limitations 


The fact that straw has not been 
used in this country for making fine 
papers is due both to economic and 
technological limitations. The Peoria 
process produces yields of 50% of 
screened, bleached pulp. This is 5% 
to 10% higher than other processes 
operating on straw or most processes 
using wood. The cost of procuring 
clean straw has been a _ stumbling 
block in the past. Members of the 
strawboard industry and manufactur- 
ers of farm equipment have met at 
the Peoria laboratory to perfect bet- 
ter methods and means for securing 
clean, dry straw at lower cost. Co- 
operative studies have also been un- 
dertaken jointly by the strawboard 
industry, chemical fungicide manu- 
facturers, and the Peoria laboratory 
to cut down fiber losses in storage of 
straw and improve its quality. Real 
progress in economic procurement 
and preservation of straw has re- 
sulted. : 


Dr. E. C. Lathrop and S. I. Aronov- 
sky, who direct these studies, have 
had considerable industrial experi- 
ence in the paper industry, the USDA 
said. They do not recommend this 
straw pulp for use alone in making 
papers. The properties of the pulp 
seem unique; the pulp tests better in 
Physical properties than soda pulps 
from any of the hard woods and is 
equal, excepting in tearing strength, 
of soft wood sulfite pulps. The pulp 
is excellent for producing well formed 
papers, and hydrates easily. These 
engineers, therefore, believe that this 
fine pulp should find its logical use 
as a blend with any of several differ- 
ent kinds of wood pulp to produce fine 
papers, such as magazine, book, writ- 
ing, litho, offset, certain grades of 
Waxing tag, bristol and other spe- 
Cialties, 


Now Ready for Trial 


The process is now ready for mill- 
Scale trials. The technological sound- 
ness of this process is demonstrated 


by the fact that Dutch paper engi- 


heers, to whom this process was sug- 
gested, are using it successfully on 
a commercial scale in Holland, where 
Straw is the main raw material for 
paper. 

Paper and paper board are in short 
Supply and prices of these products 
have risen sharply. This is due to 
Short supply of pulpwood; pulpwood 
Species are being used faster than 


grown, and Canada is drastically lim- 
iting pulpwood exports to the U.S. 
About 25 mills in the Middle West 
produce annually 500,000 tons of 
strawboard for the container indus- 
try from wheat straw. For years 
European countries have produced 
fine paper, such as book and writing, 
from wheat and rye straw. England 
used a considerable amount of straw 
for fine paper during the recent war, 
while most of the South American re- 


publics make their papers from straw. 

A number of domestic paper com- 
panies are expressing some interest 
in the process. Dr. Howard says that 
the bureau and the northern labora- 
tory stand ready to assist industry in 
any way in the use of straw as a 
pulp source. More work may be re- 
quired to make straw fully competi- 
tive with pulpwood. It is produced 
every year in almost all regions; it 
is a valuable and yet a largely wast- 
ed national resource. The cooperation 
of industry, the farmer, and the ag- 
ricultural engineers is needed to help 
solve this national problem, the de- 
partment concluded. 
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AIDS NUCLEAR RESEARCH 

CANAJOHARIE, N.Y.—The Beech- 
Nut Packing Co. has become an in- 
dustrial member of the University of 
Chicago’s peacetime nuclear research 
program. This means that the com- 
pany actually has invested $100,000 
in the atom in the belief that radio- 
biology and biophysics will help grow 
better food products and process them 
more efficiently. Beech-Nut is the 
first representative of the food proc- 
essing industry to join the univer- 
sity’s $12 million program of basic 
and metal research. 
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NSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS 


KANSAS’ LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 
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Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 









CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 
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Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


Offices: VANCOUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 
> + HUMBERSTONE - MONTREAL - MONCTON 


RIENTA 


















Oldest Established Manufacturers of 


JUTE and COTTON BAGS 
IN CANADA 





THE CANADIAN BAG COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUE. 


ied 
Factories: ee : 
MONTREAL, QUE. Emad 
TORONTO, ONT. Gg 

















Mitt aT SASKATOON, SasK., CANADA 
ee 
SaALEs OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: “ForTGaRRY” BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley’s— Riverside 





CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 








Members: Toronto Board of Trade 

529 Elevators in Manitoba, Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. Exporters 

Flour. Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 


Winnipeg, Manitoba 

















TORONTO 1, CANADA 
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Farm Livestock Numbers Fall 
to Lowest Level Since 1939 


WASHINGTON — The number of 
livestock on farms and ranches in the 
US. declined during 1947 to the low- 
est level since 1939, according to the 
Crop Reporting Board of the US. 
Department of Agriculture. Livestock 
numbers have dropped four years in 
succession since reaching the all-time 
peak on Jan. 1, 1944. 

The decline during 1947 was some- 
what larger than in 1945 and 1946 
put less than in 1944. For the second 
year in a row, numbers of each spe- 
cies of livestock and of chickens and 
turkeys were lower at the end of the 
year than at the beginning. 

Figures as of Jan. 1, 1948, with 
comparisons, are reported in the 
board’s annual livestock and poultry 
inventory, issued Feb. 18. A table ac- 
companying this story summarizes 
the board’s report. 


Various Causes Cited 


The decline in livestock and poultry 
numbers is attributable to various 
causes, the USDA points out. 

High prices for meat animals en- 
couraged marketing, resulting in a 
heavy rate of slaughter in relation 
to inventory numbers. Reduced feed 
supplies in the last half of the year 
accompanied by high feed prices cur- 
tailed livestock feeding operations 
and prompted marketing and closer 
culling of flocks and breeding herds. 
With work stock, the decline repre- 
sented a further retreat in favor of 
mechanization, and comparatively low 
prices for work stock offered little 


incentive toward checking a sharp 
downward trend. 

In terms of animal units which al- 
low for differences in size and feed 
requirements of the several species, 
livestock (excluding poultry) num- 
bers on Jan. 1, 1948, were 4% below 
a year earlier and about 16% below 
the record high numbers of Jan. 1, 
1944. In terms of feed grain consum- 
ing units, numbers were down 3.9%; 
including chickens, they were down 
3.7%. In terms of roughage and pas- 
ture units, the total was down 4.1%. 


Record Value Reached 


Despite the smaller numbers of 
every species this year, the farm 
value of livestock and poultry on Jan. 
1, 1948, hit a record high of $13,451 
million. This value was 12% above 
last year and 90% above the 1937-46 
average. Jan. 1, 1948, values per head 
of cattle, hogs, sheep, chickens and 
turkeys were the highest on record. 
Values per head were lower than last 
year for both horses and mules. 

Although livestock numbers were 
down from last year, the Jan. 1 stocks 
of feed grains on farms were down 
still more. In relation to livestock 
numbers, the supply was much less 
favorable than last year and well be- 
low the average for the last 10 years. 
However, the supply was somewhat 
better than on Jan. 1, 1944, when 
livestock numbers were at an all-time 
peak. The supply per unit of livestock 
was about 23% below last year and 
13% below the 1938-47 average. 
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U.S. Animal and Poultry Numbers 


Number of livestock on farms Jan. 1 (000’s omitted): 
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CANADA 


| Millers of Canadian 


Hard Wheat Flours 


“Regal” 


“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 

















HHaple Leat Milling Co. Limiter. 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


TRADE] MARK CABLE ADDRESS ‘‘MAPLEFLOUR”’ TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 








SPRING WHEAT WINTER WHEA*™ 
FLOURS FLOURS 
Cream of the West Monarch 
Crescent 


Castle 


Nelson 





Canary Corn Meal 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 
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NEW LITERATURE 


a 


Chicago Food Sales 


A 60-page book giving selling in- 
formation on the Chicago food mar- 
ket, titled “Chicago’s $1,200,000,000 
Food Market,” was recently released 
by the Bob White Organization, Chi- 
cago, 2 grocery sales and promotion 
frm. The book lists bulletin services, 
merchandising programs and other 
promotional opportunities offered to 
the distributor, as well as wholesale 

rs, chain headquarters, and spe- 
dalty distributors. House - to - house 
truck distributors said to be capable 
of volume national sales are listed. 

A complimentary copy of the book 
js available to food executives ad- 
dressing a request on their letterhead 
to the Bob White Organization, 56 
E. Walton Place, Chicago 11, Il. 








FAO Economic Review 


The first issue of a new quarterly, 
the Economic Review of Food and 
Agriculture, has just been published 
by the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation. The review is designed to pro- 
vide current reports and interpreta- 
tions of important aspects of the 
worlc food and agricultural situation. 

The current issue gives the world- 
wide pattern of food production, 
trade and consumption prospects dur- 
ing the 1947-48 crop consumption 
year. Recent trends in international 
trade policy and the development of 
various types of trade controls are 
also discussed. 

The effects of the recent partition- 
ing of India on the production of jute, 
which supplies the raw material for 
most of the world’s agricultural bag- 
ging, are reviewed. The article points 
out that it is highly uncertain that 
the world requirements of jute can 
be met, as a result of the partition 
of Bengal which has cut the jute 
ecdnomy in two. Raw jute resources 
are now concentrated in Pakistan, 
while the jute-mill industry is located 
almost entirely within the Dominion 
of India. Apart from the immediate 
effects of partitioning on the flow of 
jute to the Indian mill industry, 
trade in jute has suffered a further 
setback because of difficulties between 
India and Pakistan over sharing of 
jute export revenues, the article says. 

An article on reconstruction in 
Czechoslovakia examines aspects of 
the country’s agricultural economy 
and discusses the government’s five- 
year agricultural plan. 

Each succeeding issue of the quar- 
terly will contain a review of the cur- 





CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 

KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 
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COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 
Exporters 

TORONTO, CANADA 





rent world food situation. Material 
will also be included on commodity 
situations, agricultural legislation, 
credit, cooperatives and labor, as well 
as reports of special studies made 
by FAO. 

Copies of this 72-page printed re- 
view can be obtained from Interna- 
tional Document Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, 
New York 27, N.Y., price 50¢. A 
French edition is in preparation. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BAKERY ACCIDENT PREVENTION 

BOSTON—Bakery workers are a 


subject of study in a handbook enti- 
tled “Foremanship and Accident Pre- 
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WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. 
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CABLE ADDRESS - 
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PRAIRIE MAIDS 





vention in Bakeries” by the American 
Mutual Liability Insurance Co. 

The book discusses suitable cloth- 
ing for the bakery worker. From a 
limited supply, a copy may be had by 
management of bakeries upon request 
to American Mutual, 142 Berkeley 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
RICE RESEARCH APPROVED 
WASHINGTON—Two projects cov- 
ering research given high priority by 
the rice advisory -committee have 
been approved under the Research 
and Marketing Act, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture said recently. 
One will be a study of better meth- 
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ods and facilities for the drying and 
storage of rice. The other will develop 
new methods and standards for evalu- 
ating rough rice to meet modern 



















































methods of production, handling, 
warehousing, processing and market- 
ing. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BALDRIDGE COMPLETES 
RETAIL MODERNIZATION 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS — The newly- 
enlarged and modernized Baldridge 
Bakery plant formally opened its 
modernistic new retail sales store re- 
cently. The plant occupies a south- 
west corner of the bakery. 








THE WORLD'S FINEST WHEAT 


LIMITED 


TORONTO, CANADA 


BRANDS 
CANADA CREAM 


BATTLE 
CROWN OF GOLD 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 











WINGOLD 


WHEAT AND RYE 


FLOURS 


RECOGNIZED FOR 


Quality and Shop Performance 








BAY STATE 


MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 


Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 


a of FEEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 











Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 





ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 


NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYORATING & MILLING CO. 











Minneapolis, Minn. Lema, —_ Papen oa 
Poi Johnson-Herbert & Co. KNIGHTON 
FLOUR aa ae 
NEW YORK BOSTON 
444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


an FLOUR andes 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 








PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


7 Shanley Avenue 





NEWARK, N. J 








THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3940 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, tl. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 


J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 


Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 

















J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. $22" 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 











A struggling young lawyer in 
Maine had several hams stolen from 
his smokehouse. Circumstances point- 
ed to a certain shiftless, improvident 
neighbor as the thief, but all efforts 
on the part of the young attorney to 
obtain conclusive evidence against him 
were futile. One day the suspected 
one meeting the lawyer on the road 
remarked, “Say I heard you had some 
hams stolen the other night.” 

“Yes,” said the lawyer, “but don’t 
tell anyone.” 

“Why not?” asked the other. 

“Because,” replied the lawyér, re- 
garding the other with a secretive air, 
“you and I are the only ones who 
know about it.” 

: ¢¢ ¢ 

“My poor fellow,” said the kind 
old lady, “it must be dreadful to be 
lame. But just the same, think how 
much worse it would be if you were 
blind.” 

“You’re right, lady,” agreed the 
beggar. “When I was blind I was al- 
ways getting counterfeit money!” 


¢¢¢ 


The young attorney was browbeat- 
ing the elderly witness cruelly, and 
the old gentleman was showing his re- 
sentment by a stubborn reluctance to 
answer the questions that were put 
to him. 

“Tell me how old you are,” the 
lawyer demanded. 

“Seventy-two,” the witness replied. 

“Your memory is not so acute and 
brilliant as it was—say 10 years ago.” 

“I don’t know but it is,” was the 
reply. 

“Tell me something that happened 
10 years ago.” 

For a moment it looked like the old 
boy was going to refuse to answer the 
challenge. The probing lawyer was ex- 
ultant. “I demand that you answer 
the question,” he ordered. 

At length the old man sighed and 
replied, “Very well, Mr. Attorney; I 
remember your father coming into my 
office 10 years ago and saying, ‘Mr. 
Henderson, my son is to be exam- 
ined tomorrow, and I wish you would 
lend me $15 to buy him a suit of 


clothes.’ ” 
e¢?¢ ¢ 


A New England farmer, in a rare 
moment of weakness, permitted a 
slow-paying neighbor to purchase a 
horse from him partially on credit. 
He regretted the deal as soon as it 
had been completed and wondered 
how he would be able to get the 
balance of his money. A week later 
the neighbor returned to express dis- 
satisfaction over his purchase. Being 
asked what the trouble was, he com- 
plained, “The thing I don’t like about 
this mare is that she won’t hold up 
her head.” 

Instantly the farmer saw his op- 
portunity. 

“Oh,” said he, “that is only her 
silly pride. She'll hold up her head 
as soon as she has been fully paid 
for.” 

He got his money. 
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J. H. BLAKE | 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 





Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Francis M. Franco 





PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 GABLE ADDRESS: COWL 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FJTLOUR ponestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 





PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








-FLOUR 


Broker and: Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 








PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers ~ 


LITTLE ROCK * ARKANSAS 
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BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








Cable Address: ‘“DorrzacH,’’ London ANDREW Be co. 
(G le 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. ns ge 
FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR, apogee OATMBALS, 
es 6.6 | 163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 








Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. | McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


(E.A.GREEN) : FLOUR IMPORTERS 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Famed,” London 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Oable Address: “MARVEL,” Glasgow 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
| FLOUR IMPORTERS 
17. Oorn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E.C.3 | 60 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Oabie Address. “Coventry,” London Oable Address: “DiPLoma,"’ Glasgow 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. Baltic Chambers 


23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, E. C. 3 50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


Cable Address. “WAVERLEY” 


L VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO.LTD, ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room, Seething Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 and 
70, Penwortham Road, 
Sanderstead, Surrey 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C.2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 





W. iH. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


C. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ‘“‘WHEATEAR,"’ Glasgow 


J. M. & C. M. HAMM 
| FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Cable Address: “Alkers,’’ London. 


. HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. CRAWFORD & LAW 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS FLOUR IMPORTERS 


GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and FLOUR and at 27, Corr “xchange Chambers 
Corys’ Buildings Bi LONDON, E. C.3 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 : o 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL Oable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 
68 Constitution Streets LEITH 





" PILLMAN & PHILLIPS __ DP. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, OEREALS 
OFFIOES ALSO AT 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, LIVERPOOL LEITH . 
DUBLIN, BELFAST DUBLIN BELFAST 
" FARQUHAR BROTHERS WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS ‘ 


155 Wallace 8t., GLASGOW, C. 5 

41 Constitution St., LEITH 

Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 

42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Pxuiiip,”’ Dundee 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 


Oable Address. ‘‘Grains,’’ Glasgow 


Ungerplein 2 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. 


JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 
FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCB 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


JAS & VAN WALBEEK 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: “Interest-Rotterdam” 


TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 
Cable Address: ‘‘Tarvo,’’ Haarlem 


N Vv Algemeene Handel-en 


+ Industrie Maatschappy | ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
“MEELUNIE” FLOUR AGENT 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 
Heerengracht 209 oe, Saw 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND Reference: The Northwestern Miller 
Importers of: “ ” 
lle Wisere. « OGain = Btarch Cable Address: ‘“‘Asbjornsta’ 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 


ABERDEEN .SCOTLAND AGENTS 

Also LEITH and DUNDEE | gxippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: Code: Cable Address: “Johnny” 
“VIGILANT” Riverside 


Established 1868 


M. WITSENBURG JR’S 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 


AMSTERDA LULA? 
as - HOLLAND Working Denmark, Finland, 
Reference: Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: De Twentsche Bank, oom ie 
“Witburg” Amsterdam Cable Address: ‘“‘Flormel,”’ Oslo 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

Chase National Bank of the City 
of New York, N. Y. 

Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & 
Prinees St., London 


A. RUOFF & CO. 


Established 1855 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
$4 Meent ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: ‘‘Rurodam,” Rotterdam 


Established 1899 Buy and Sell 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM a 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS WANT ADS 
OSLO, NORWAY ooo Meee 





Cable Address: “Cosmo” and ‘‘Mobil’’ THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 

















FLOUR — GRAIN PRODUCTS — _ ¥FEEDSTUFFS 
Oilseed Cakes and Meals — Vegetable Oils 
. BRADLEY & BAKER, Commerce Building, New York 17 
, Cable Address: Bradbake — All Codes 
4 JOHN M. FLYNN Co. Broenniman Company 
Cash Grain Brokers (INCORPORATED) 
Steck’ saat of Fre FLOUR 
— —— yay ~ Spe 458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 

















SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 
WHoLE WHeEaAT FLOUR 
for EXPORT 


FROM U. S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Verhoeff’s Meel-Import oe 
Victor Chemical Works ...........+++ 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. .... 
Vis, P. C., & Co. 
Voigt Milling Co. 
Vos, M. J., Haarlem, Holland ....... 

Vreeswyk, Gebroeders ........eeeeee08% 


WwW 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc...... Cover 
Walnut Creek Milling Co. 
Wamego Milling Co. 

Watson & Philip, Ltd. 
Watson Higgins Milling Co. 
Weber Flour Mills Co. ....-...eeeeeee: 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co...... 
Western Assurance Co. 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd.. 
Western Milling Co. 
Western Star Mill Co. 
Western Waterproofing Co. 
White & Co. 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co. 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. 
Williams Bros. Co. 
Williams, Cohen E., & Sons.........--- 
Winthrop-Stearns, Inc. 
Witsenburg, M., Jr. 
Wolcott & Lincoln, ‘Inc. 
Wolf Co. 
Wolf Milling Co. 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd. 


Zanes, W. R., & Co. ...eeeees 
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N-A’s FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION IS 


ted te He 


Laat WE sul! 





When you were in school the answers in the back 
of the book were always a help in checking the 
accuracy of your work. But in flour treatment there 
isn’t any book of answers. That’s why so many mills 
have turned to N-A’s Flour Service Division for 
practical answers to maturing, enriching and 
bleaching problems. 

They’ve found by money-making experience that 
this team of flour treatment specialists, field-proved 
products and hard-hitting laboratory research, 
working with their own consultants and technicians, 
fills the bill for both the know-how in solving 
treatment problems and the right answers to check 
procedures—keeping treatment techniques 
always on the right track. 

This “book of answers” is ready to go to work in 


your mill, too. Why not call today? 


= A) 
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WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR. AGENE 


*. for flour maturing 
OVA DEL-AGENE °°" 
for a whiter, brighter flour 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY N-Richment-A 


for uniform enrichment 














|-PUBLIC SERVICE BULLETIN BOARD. 
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SOME dollars 
still work hard! 


MOST DOLLARS don’t roll as far and buy as 
much today as they once did. But the dollars you 
put into U.S. Savings Bonds are different. They 
work a 168-hour week... they’re triple-duty dollars. 


First, they help you build your own social security 
by returning $4 for every $3 you invest. Second, 
they fight inflation by reducing the amount of money 
available to bid up prices. Third, they help spread 


our huge national debt more widely and wisely. 


So put all you can into Savings Bonds. You and 
your country will both be ahead. 





